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XVIII.— AVILLIAM OF MALMESBURY ON THE 
ANTIQUITY OF GLASTONBURY,' 

With Especial Reference to the Equation of 
Glastonbuky and Avalon. 

In Gesta Pontificum (a. d. 1125)/ and also in the first 

1 First edited by T. Gale, Scriptores quindedmi, &c., Oxford, 1691 ; hence 
in J. Migne, Patrologia, ii, 179, 1682 ff. A better (but still poor) text is 
that of T. Hearne, in his Adam de Domerham, Oxford, 1727. (All extant 
MSS. proceed from a single codex of the thirteenth century. ) The history 
of the monastery was continued to 1290 by Adam, a monk of Glastonbury; 
edited by Hearne, Adam de Domerham, Hislwia. de rebus glaslonienaibm, 
Oxford, 1727. John, a monk of the same foundation, continued the record 
into the fourteenth century; ed. by T. Hearne, Oloitoniensis chronica mxe 
hiiloria, Oxford, 1726. — Literature : T. Hearne, History and antiquities of 
Olastmbury, Oxford, 1722 ; R. Willis, Architectural history of Otasl/>nbury 
Abbey, Cambridge, 1866 ; G. Baist, Arthur und der Oraal, Zeitschrift fur 
Bmianische PhUologie, xix, 1895, 326-345; R. Thurneysen, Zu Wilhdm ixm 
Malmeibury, same journal, xx, 1896, 316-321 ; P. Lot, Glastonbury et Avalon, 
Romania, 1898, 529-564. 

' "Glastonia est villa in quodam recessu palustri posita, quae, tamen et 
equo et pede adilur, nee situ nee amenitate delectabilis. Ibi primus rex 
Ina consilio beatissimi Aldhelmi monasterium edificavit." De gest. pont., 
Bolls publ., 1870, p. 196. William proceeds to state that under Alfred the 
place was devastated by the Danes, and remained desolate until restored 

by Dunstan. 

' 459 
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recension of Gesta Regum Anglorum (same year)/ Williana 
of Malmesbury attributed the foundation of Glastonbury to 
Ini (in his spelling Ina), acting under advice of Aldhelm 
(patron saint of Malmesbury). By the time of writing a 
Life ofDunstan (date uncertain), William had obtained further 
information ; he blames Osbern, biographer of Dunstan, for 
making that saint first abbot of Glastonbury, which, as he 
says, had passed under ecclesiastical authority long before the 
time of St. Patrick.^ From another passage of the same 
book we perceive that William had in contemplation a work 
in defence of the antiquity of Glastonbury.* By a mention 
in the second book of the Life of Dunstan it appears that 
William, at the time resident in Glastonbury, had completed 
the promised apology.* De Antiquitate, therefore, must have 
been completed in Glastonbury, at a time intermediate between 
the two books on Dunstan.' 

^ De gest. reg. Aug., ed. \V. Stubbs, 1887, p. 35, note. In later recensions 
William altered the passage, in such manner as to make it appear that Ini 
had only enlarged, not founded, the monastery. 

^ " Ipsa quidem mnlto ante beatum Patricium, qui anno Incam. Domin. 
CCCCLXxn decessit, injusecolesiasticumtransivit." Memorials of St. Dunstan, 
ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls publ., 1874, p. 251. 

' " Quomodo autem et quo auctore reliquiae sanctorum de Transumbranis^ 
Glastoniam sunt advectae, in libro de antiquitate ejusdem ecclesiae accepta 
inserere non pigebit, si Deus mentem meam ad quod intendo direxerit." 
Memorials, p. 271. Stubbs errs in saying that William promises to intro- 
duce into his proposed work a mention of St. Wilfrid (belonging to 
Canterbury), p. xxix. 

*"Antiquitatem istius sanctissimi coenobii Glastoniensis, in quo coelestem 
profitemur militiam, alio opere quantum divinus favor affuit absolvimus ;. 
quam si cui voluptati erit legere, poterit alias apudjnoa invenire. Nego- 
tium sane illud nos frustra suscepisse non causabitur posteritas, quoniam 
subinde legens intellexerit quam immaniter Cantuarensis cantor in de- 
scribenda patris nostri vita peccaverit." MemoriaU, p. 288. 

^ The prologue of De Antiquitate mentions hco books on Dunstan : 
" Unde, sicut aestimo, non contemnendae etilum dedi operae, qui beati 
Dunstani .... vitam labore meo aeternae mandavi memoriae, duosque 
libros de hoc, volentibus Olastoniae fratribus filiis vestris, dominis et sociis 
meis, dudum integra rerum veritate absolvi." D. A., p. 2. William is not 
in the habit of such self-laudation ; the passage is evidently falsified. 
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Means for more precise determination of date are slender. 
In the final chapter, William, having occasion to mention 
Henry of Blois, abbot of Glastonbury, to whom the work 
is dedicated, calls him bishop of Winchester (a promotion 
received in 1126, shortly after Henry's appointment as abbot), 
but not papal legate (as the bishop became in 1139); he 
describes him as brother of Theobald, Count of Blois, but 
makes no mention of a second brother, King Stephen ; hence 
it has been inferred that the treatise must have antedated 
Stephen's accession in 1135. The indication, however, is not 
decisive; in dealing with a period anterior to Stephen's reign, 
William may have preferred to cite only such titles to dis- 
tinction as belonged to the abbot at the time in question.' 

De Antiquitate states that Arthur was interred at Glaston- 
bury, which it identifies with Avalon. On the other hand, 
in the first recension of Qesta Regum (1125), William had 
affirmed that the place of Arthur's sepulture was unknown.^ 
In later editions of the Gesta (not after 1140) the author 
retained this passage; further, having occasion to cite from 
iheAntiquUy chapters which mention Avalon, William omitted 
such allusions. Yet he refers bis readers to the book he mis- 
quotes. How, in the face of such self-stultification, could he 
have hoped to escape the criticism to which he elsewhere 
shows himself sensitive ? ^ 

Under such circumstances, it is natural to remember that 
the De Antiquitate is certainly interpolated, and to suspect 
that Arthurian passages may be insertions by a later hand. 

1 Such is the method pursued by Chronica Majora (formerly attributed to 
Matthew of Paris), which, having occasion to mention this same Henry, 
in noting his elevation to the episcopate, mentions him only as nephew 
of King Henry, but in 1139 calls him papal legate and brother of King 
Stephen, That the omission of Stephen's name indicates a date earlier 
than 1135 is tentatively suggested by Stubbs, G. R., p. xxviii, but assumed 
as certain by Baist, Lot, and Wesselofski. 

' " Sed Arturis sepulchrum nusquam visitur, unde antiquitas naeniaram 
adhuc eum venturum fabulatur," p. 342. 

' See the first book of Dumtan, Memoriah, p. 252. 
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This conjecture, made a generation ago by Holtzmann/ was 
received with favor, until Baist examined the Antiquity, with 
a result favorable to the substantial authenticity of the text.^ 

To my mind, however, in this discussion insufficient atten- 
tion has been paid to the extracts, six in number, included by 
William in the third recension of Gesta Regum? Of these 
five are charters, conferred respectively by the kings Ini, 
Cuthred, Eadmund, Eadgar, and Cnut ; but the first, a long 
citation, covers the early portion of the Glastonbury work. 
Examination shows remarkable divergence from the Antiquity 
we possess. The question arises, what is the nature of the 
extract ? Is it a free recast, exhibiting a selection of topics, 
cast into new expression and arrangement ? In the case of 
William, a laborious reworker, such method might have been 
adopted. The truth can be determined only by an analysis. 

Before comparison can profitably be made, it will be neces- 
sary to describe Glastonbury as it existed in William's day, 
and to notice its subsequent vicissitudes. 

The monastery had risen into importance through benefac- 
tions of Eadmund and Eadgar. As early as the day of 
Dunstan, if his biographies are worthy of credit, the founda- 
tion was a favorite residence of learned Irish monks, from 
whom the saint is said to have received instruction,* The 
presence of Irishmen may be the reason why great Irish 
saints were reputed to have been connected with the monas- 
tery. Its fame as the resting-place of Patrick, a claim 
respecting which William at one time had his doubts,' 
attracted numerous pilgrims from Erin, while Bridget had 

' Qenmnia, xn, 1867, pp. 257 ff. 

" Baist allowed eight interpolations, mostly trifling. The additions, he 
thinks, may be from one hand ; after their excision, the treatise becomes 
clear ; its genuineness is guaranteed by comparison with Oesto Re^m and 
the Life of Dunstan, Z. F. P. B., 1895, pp. 328, 329 ; 1896, p. 320. 

' Gesta JRegum, pp. 23, 35, 40, 158, 170, 225. The charters of Ini, Eadgar, 
and Cnut are preceded by some additional sentences taken in substance 
from the Antiquity. * Memoriah, p. ii. 

^" Jacet ibi Patricius, si credere dignum," Oest. Pont., p. 197. 
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been domiciled in Beckery (which in our author's day bore 
the cognomen of Little Ireland)/ Benignus in Meare. Glas- 
tonbury also attempted to appropriate saints who belonged 
elsewhere; before William's time it had annexed Dunstan,^ 
and pretended to possess the body of David,' 

At Glastonbury William saw two churches ; * the older, 
built of wood, and of small dimensions, from his account 
appears to have been locally known as the Old Church. 
This edifice abounded in relics of the utmost sanctity. 
Monks of Glastonbury pronounced it to be the oldest church 
in England, and set forth its pretensions to primacy in ex- 
travagant forgeries which William naively accepted ; ° general 
as was the mediaeval habit of inventing monastic charters, 
to Glastonbury belongs unquestioned preeminence in this 
branch of industry. 

Adjoining St, Mary's, and much larger, rose the stone 
church of the Apostles Peter and Paul. On the height now 
called the Tor stood a third structure, the dependent church 
of St. Michael de Torre, where were stationed two monks of 
Glastonbury.* Five miles away, Wells Cathedral offered a 
perpetual reminder of a struggle acute in the twelfth century. 

' " Beocherie, quae Parva Hibemia dicitur," Eadgar's charter, O. P., 
p. 171. Lot thinks the name from the Irish becc Eriu, Little Erin ; op. Hi., 
p. 547 ; to me the Irish explanation seems only a popular etymology on 
the part of Irish monks ; the termination de shows sufficiently the Saxon 
origin. The ruins of a church of St. Bridget were visible in Beckery as late 
as the end of the eighteenth century ; J. Collinson, JSistory of Somerset, ii, 265. 

^An assumption which William, perhaps frightened by the rebuke of 
Eadmer, does not notice. See Memorials. 

'See below. 

* " Est ibi ecclesia lignea, ut ante dixi, lapideae contermina, cujas aucto- 
rem Inam regem non falsa confirmat antiquitas," Memorials, p. 271. The 
dimensions were 109 feet by 24, Willis, op. cil., p. 18. Dunstan added a 
tower and porticos. Memorials, p. 271. 

' " Sicut in regno Britanniae est prima, et fons et origo totius religionis, 
ita et ipsa supereminentem privilegii obtineat dignitatem, nee uUi omnino 
ancillare obsequium in terris faciat, quae super chores angelorum dominatur 
in coelo," Oest. Beg., p. 37. 

' Here was a fair in the reign of Henry I : Dugdale, Monastieon, i, 45. 
The present church was built in 1271; Collinson, BisJ. of Somerset, ii, 265. 
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Abbot Henry, to whom William dedicated his treatise, died 
in 1171, and was immediately succeeded by Robert, prior of 
Winchester; on the death of the latter in 1178, the monastery 
fell into the hand of the iiing, and so continued until 1184, 
when Peter de Marci was appointed, but died in the same 
year ; he failed to obtain recognition for the monks, so that 
his name does not appear in the roll of abbots. On St. 
Urban's Day, 1184, a frightful calamity befell Glastonbury j 
a conflagration destroyed all buildings of the monastery, 
except a camera and a bell-tower. Writing a century later, 
Adam of Domerham cannot restrain his lamentations. " What 
groans, what tears, what beatings of the breast were yielded 
by spectators, can be imagined only by those who have suffered 
similar affliction. The confusion of relics, treasures in silver 
and gold, silks, books, and other ecclesiastical ornaments, 
might justly provoke grief. More vehement was the woe of 
the monks mindful of their earlier happiness, seeing that in 
all adversity bygone joy is the saddest part of misfortune." ^ 

Henry II, who was in control, entrusted the task of recon- 
struction to his chamberlain Kadulf, with instructions that 
the unexpended balance of the revenue should be applied to 
rebuilding. The Church of St. Mary was reconstructed in 
its former position and dimensions, but was now connected 
with the larger church after the manner of a lady chapel ; 
the work was pushed with such celerity that dedication took 
place in 1186. In order to provide for ornamentation of the 
new edifice, relics of the great saints were exhumed from 
the pavement, and deposited in shrines; such was the case 
with bones of Patrick, Indraht, and Gildas, as well as with 
those of Dunstan, now formally claimed by Glastonbury.^ 

The great church was designed on a vast scale, its length 
being set at four hundred feet ; stones of the earlier building 
were used for the foundation. The death of the king changed 
the conditions. In 1189, Richard appointed to the vacant 

'Adam, p. 344. ^Adam, p. 335. 
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abbacy Henry of Soilly/ prior of Bermondsey, who is said at 
first to have taken an active interest in the reconstruction, 
but afterwards to have quarreled with the monks, and become 
indifferent to their interests.^ Finding themselves embarrassed, 
the brothers resorted to the usual expedient of sending on a 
begging tour monks provided with relics and indulgences. 
The collection proved insufficient ; the work languished, and 
the church was not dedicated until the fourteenth century. 

In 1192, at a time when Richard, having returned from 
the Holy Land, was a prisoner in Germany, he was visited 
by Savaric, bishop of Wells, whose journey was inspired by 
a wish to arrange the quarrel between that See and Glaston- 
bury. It was arranged that abbot Henry should be promoted 
to Winchester and the bishop of Wells made abbot of Glaston- 
bury ; the consent of the monks was to be procured by raising 
Glastonbury to the dignity of an episcopal town.^ The negoti- 
ations were conducted with so much secrecy that no inkling 
of the scheme had reached the ears of the brothers until their 
abbot had taken his departure and envoys arrived on the part 
of the bishop of Wells, who were charged to announce the 
appointment and obtain obedience to their master. The result 
was an explosion of anger; the monks, refusing to be placated, 
appealed first to the king and then to the pope; a counter- 
election was effected; the monastery suffered military occu- 
pation, and witnessed scenes which recalled the struggle of 
Saxons and Normans. The plan proved a failure; in 1205, 
after the death of Savaric, King John decided that the 
monastery should be restored to its pristine condition, and 
such result was accomplished by a papal bull.* 

I may now take up the text of De Antiquitate, to be com- 
pared section by section, when opportunity serves, with matter 

1 De Sogliaco. 

^Adam, p. 352. I fancy that the charge of indifference, brought against 
the abbot, is only a reflection of the quarrel which resulted from his pro- 
motion. We find him active in the exhumation of Arthur. 

*So says Adam, p. 353. *Adam, pp. 351-438. 
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contained in the first extract of the C recension of Oesta 
Regwm. 

The treatise opens with a prologue, setting forth advantages 
to be derived from perusal of sacred biography, and contain- 
ing a dedication to abbot Henry of Blois. To the final lines 
correspond those prefixed to an extract in Gesta Regwm : 
William asks the attention of his readers, while he endeavors 
to defend the aspersed antiquity of Glastonbury, by means of 
examples taken from its archives and arranged chronologi- 
cally according to the series of abbots.' Except as to this 
passage, no means exist for checking the genuineness of the 
modern text; but the preface bears apparent marks of 
William's style, and seems to proceed from his hand, although 
it has, as already shown, been subjected to interpolation. 

I. Foundation of St. Maky in Glastonbury, by 
Disciples op Philip the Apostle. — While preaching in 
the region of the Franks, as narrated by Freculf, Philip chose 
and ordained twelve disciples, whom he put in charge of his 
beloved friend, Joseph of Arimathea, who buried the Lord. 
In the sixty-third year of the Incarnation, and the fifteenth 
of the Assumption of Mary, these missionaries arrived in 
Britain. They failed to convert the barbarous king, but 
obtained the concession of a swampy and forest-girt island, 
known to the natives as Iniswitrin. Two later kings con- 
firmed the donation, and bestowed on each of the twelve 
saints a hide of land, whence Glastonbury is thought to have 
derived its title of Twelve-Hides. After a time, these saints 

' "Adestote igitur, si omnino placet, et attendite, dum per successionum 
seriem antiquitatem ecclesiae temptabo suspiciouibus eruere, qaantnm ex 
strue monimentornm vestrorum potui corradere," D. A., p. 4. With these 
words compare those introducing the first extract of Oeiia Begum (C 
recension) : " Ejusdem ecclesiae exortutn et processum, quantum e strue 
monimentorum corradere potero, repetens ab origine pandam," O. R., p. 23. 
The existing text of De Antiquitate fails to carry out this promise of 
chronological sequence. 
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were visited by the angel Gabriel, who admonished them to 
erect, in an indicated spot,' a church, which they constructed 
of boughs. Inasmuch as it was the first in that region, the 
Son of God honored the edifice by dedication to His Mother. 
The twelve devoted themselves to fasting and prayer, and 
were, as is pious to believe, succored and supplied by the 
Blessed Virgin, who appeared to them in vision. The truth 
of these statements is confirmed by a charter of St. Patrick, 
as well as by statements of ancient authors ; from a British 
historian is cited a passage, said to be his exordium, to the 
eflFect that the earliest English Catholic Christians found 
already in existence a church erected by no human agency, 
and dedicated, according to the testimony of many miracles, 
by the Maker of the heavens to his mother. In this desert 
the twelve lived as hermits, until freed from the prison of the 
flesh, after which time the spot became a den of wild beasts, 
until it pleased the Virgin to recall her church to the memory 
of the faithful, in a manner presently to be related.' 

^ " Sanctus autem Philippus, iit testatur Freculfns, libro eecundo, capitulo 
iiii, regionem Prancorum adiens gratia praedicandi, plures ad fidem con- 
vertit et baptizavit. Volens igitur verbum Christi dilatari, duodecim ex 
suis discipulis elegit, ad evangelizandum verbum vitae misit in Britanniam 
et ad praedicandum incarnationem Jesu Chrieti, et super singnlos manum 
dexteram devotiseime extendit; quibus, ut ferunt, carissimum amicum suum 
Joseph ab Arimathia, qui et Dominum sepelivit, praefecit. Eex autem 
barbarus .... ad petitionem eorum quandam insulam silvis, rubis, atque 
paludibus circumdatam, ab incolis Yniswitrin nuncupatam, in lateribus 
suae regionis, ad babitandam concessit. Postea etiam alii duo reges, licet 
pagani, successive, comperta eorum vita« sanctimonia, unicuique eorum 
unam portionem terrae concesserunt, et ad petitionem ipsorum, secundam 
morem gentilem, omnes xii. portiones confirmaverunt, unde et xii. bidae 
per eos adhuc, ut creditur, nomen sortiuntur. . . . Duodecim igitur sancti 
saepius memorati, in eodem loco Deo et beatae virgini devota exhibentes 
obsequia, vigiliis, jejuniis, et orationibus vacantes, ejusdem virginis auxilio 
ac visione, ut credi pium est, in omnibus necessitatibus refocillabantur. 
Haec autem ita se habere, turn ex carta beati Patricii, turn ex scriptis 
seniorum cognoscimus. Quorum unus Britonum historiographus, prout 
apud Sanctum Edmundum, itemque apud Sanctum Augustinum Anglorum 
apoetolum vidimus, ita exorsus est. . . . Sed de his postea, nunc ad incepta 
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Eeasons will presently be given for the opinion that this 
entire chapter is no work of William, but the addition of a 
later hand. To such a view correspond the obscurity and 
confusion of the style, very unlike William's usual lucidity. 

Does the author expect his readers to understand that 
Joseph of Arimathea arrived at Glastonbury, and took part 
in the construction of St. Mary's ? An allotment of land is 
made to each of the twelve disciples, but none to Joseph; 
again, Joseph is not mentioned as a Glastonbury saint. 1 
should think it likely that the writer meant to represent that 
Joseph was only put in temporary charge of the missionaries, 
before their departure for Britain. It was a later generation 
that adopted Joseph as founder, bestowed on him a marble 
tomb in the church, and invented a British bard who was 
said to have predicted the discovery of his sepulchre.^ 

What authority had the author for connecting Joseph with 
Philip? The only testimony yet discovered is a Georgian 
document, assigned to the eighth century, which undertakes 
to describe the erection of a church at Lydda, to Mary, 
mother of God. The Georgian book, which professes to 
emanate from Joseph himself, recites his captivity by the 
Jews, release by the risen Savior, and collection of the sacred 
blood (received in the grave-clothes of Christ). At Arimathea 
the Redeemer appears to Joseph, breathes on the company 
present (which includes Seleucus and Nicodemus) the Holy 
Ghost, and commands Joseph to resort to Lydda, where he 

redeamus. Sancti igitur memorati .... camis ergastulo sunt educti, idem- 
que locus coepit esse ferarum latibulum, donee placuit beatae virgin! suam 
oratorium redire ad memoriam fidelium, quod quomodo evenerit jam 
prosequamur," D. A., pp. 5-7. 

^ Melkin, a British bard and predecessor of Merlin, had indicated the 
locality of the tomb ; from the time of its discovery rain would never be 
wanting in Glastonbury. Johannes Glast., pp. 30, 55. In 1345 J. Blome 
obtained a royal license to seek for the body of Joseph, with thq consent 
of the abbot and convent ; the application was made in consequence of a 
divine injunction and revelation. It does not appear whether the search 
was prosecuted; a chronicle affirms that the relics were found in 1367, 
according to Willis, op. eit., p. 15, who cites R. de Boston, p. 137. 
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will meet Philip. Joseph obeys, and reaches Lydda, whither 
also proceeds Philip, who preaches with success, baptizing 
five thousand persons. The new converts wish Philip to 
remain, but he declares that they will be safe under the 
guidance of Philip and others, and pursues his way. A site 
is chosen for the new church, and Peter summoned from 
Jerusalem in order to preside over its construction. Hence- 
forward Joseph plays a secondary part, and does not again 
come into contact with Philip.' It will be observed that in 
this account Philip commends his disciples to the care of 
Joseph, as in De Aniiquitate ; a story resembling the Georgian 
document would be sufficient to account for the latter.^ As 
to the mention of Freculf, in this name the writer has copied 
the statement of William, as will be seen by comparison with 
the following section, which is William's genuine work. 

The statement regarding the supernatural erection and 
dedication of St. Mary's is taken from a Life of Dunslan, 
written by an author who signs himself only as B. ; to this 
authority also the interpolator was directed by William.' 
That the citation was taken from a history, that it formed 
the exordium of such history, and that the narrative was 
composed by a Briton, are affirmations referable solely to the 
imagination of the reworker.* 

II. (a) Foundation of St. Mary's, by unnamed 
MISSIONARIES OF Eleutherius, Gesta Begum. — Concern- 
ing the origin of the church exist stories so divergent and 

*A. WeBselofeki, Zur frage iiber die heimath der legende vom heiligem Oral, 
in Arehivfiir Slavische Philologie, xili, 1901, pp. 325-328. 

'Acta Sanctorum, March 2, p. 507, mention two late notices which connect 
Joseph with western Europe. Eicher of Sens, 13th century, declares that 
Moienmoutier had at one time possessed his body. Julianus, 14th century, 
affirms that Joseph went with James to Spain and thence to Gaul. Baist, 
op. c!<., p. 331. ^Seep. 472. 

*The initial B. may have suggested the fiction concerning a British 
author. There is no reason for connecting the document with Bridferth : 
Stnbbs, Memorials, p. xviii (contrary to Lot, op. cit, p. 540). 
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unhistorical as to deserve scanty mention. The testimony of 
antiquity ascribes the edifice to nameless missionaries, who, 
according to authentic history, were sent by Pope Eleutherius 
to Lucius, king of Britain. On the other hand, a reputable 
document assigns a more ancient source, affirming that the 
church was built by no other hands than those of disciples 
of Christ; this is not unlikely, for if the Apostle Philip 
preached in Gaul, as Freculf avers, he would naturally have 
desired to sow seeds of discourse also beyond the sea. 

(b) Restoration of St. Mary's, by Phaganus and 
DuviANUs, De Antiquitate. — In the year 166, Phaganus and 
Duvianus (or Deruvianus) converted Britain, and penetrating 
the desert, arrived at Insula Avallonia. Noticing signs of 
earlier habitation, they searched old histories, in which they 
found mention of the disciples of Philip, and finally dis- 
covered their acts ; in memory of the original twelve, they 
established twelve hermits, a number faithfully maintained 
until the advent of St. Patrick. These neophytes restored 
the original church, and added a second church of stone, 
which they dedicated to Christ and the Apostles Peter and 
Paul. By way of corroboration is added the testimony of a 
work which is to be found at St. Edmunds, to the effect that 
the church of Glastonbury was built by no other hands than 
those of disciples of Christ, that is to say, the aforesaid pupils 
of Philip.' 

' In the following citation, and in otter notes comparing the two texts, 
words common to both are left in Roman type, those peculiar to Geata 
Begum are italicized, those belonging only to De AntiquiUde are enclosed in 
parentheses. Minute variations, explicable by scribal variation, are not 
taken into account. 

"Tradant bonae credulitatis annates, quod Lucius rex Britannorum ad 
Eleutherium, decimo tertio loco post beatum Petrum papam, miserat 
oratum ut Britanniae tenebras luce Christianae praedicationis illustraret. 
Maetus animi rex .... ipse ultro appeteret vix auditam. (De qua re ut 
aliquid extrinsecus dicam. . . . [The writer gives a eulogy of Lucius, and a 
parallel with Ethelbert.]) Venerunt ergo, Eleutherio loittente, praedi- 
catores Britanniam, quorum in aevum durabit eflcada quamvis longae situs 
aetatis consumpserit Twmina (duo viri sanctissimi, Phaganus videlicet atque 
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These two accounts are contradictory, and cannot proceed 
from the same hand. 

Gesta Hegum, admittedly a genuine document, cites from 
the Antiquity a statement that, according to Glastonbury 
tradition, the Church of St. Mary was built by nameless 
missionaries ; the extant text of De Antiquitate, an interpo- 
lated work, affirms that the church was erected by disciples 
of Philip, and restored by Phaganus and Deruvianus. 

The Antiquity, as represented by the extract of Gesta Regum, 
gives an alternative account, allowing to the church an apos- 
tolic origin ; as a conjecture of his own, the author adds that 
the apostle in question may have been Philip. It was 
William, therefore, who invented the association between 
Philip and Glastonbury. In lieu of this hesitating sugges- 
tion, De Antiquitate offers a detailed narrative reciting the 
foundation by Philip's disciples, which is prefixed as an 
introductory chapter. It is quite clear that this introduction 

Deruvianus, prout carta Sancli Patricii gestaque Britannorum testantur. 
Hi igitur verbum vitae evangel izantes, regem, cum suo populo, sacro fonte 
abluerunt anno Domini clxvi. Hinc praedicando et baptizando Britanniae 
partes peragrantes, in insulam Avalloniae, more Moisi legislatoris interiora 
deserti penetrantes, sunt ingressi. Ubi antiquam, Deo dictante, repererunt 
ecclesiam, manibus discipulorum Christi, ut ferunt, constructam, et humanae 
saluti a Deo paratam, quam postmodnm ipse coelorum fabricator multis 
miraculorum gestis, multisque virtutum misteriis, sibi sanctaeque Dei 
genetrici Mariae se consecrasse demonstrabit. . . . Huic etiam ecclesiae 
sic repertae alium addiderunt sancti neophytae opere lapideo oratorium, 
quod Christo sanctisque apostolis Petro et Paulo dedicaverunt). Horum 
(ergo restaurata) fuit opera vetusta in Glastonia Sanctae Mariae ecclesiae, 
sicut fidelis per succidua secula non tacuit antiquitas. Sunt et illae non 
exiguae fidei literae in nonnullis locis (apud Sanctum Edmundum) repertae 
ad banc sententiam : Ecclesiam Glastoniae non fecerunt aliorum bominum 
manus, sed ipsi discipuli Christi eam aedificaverunt (mittente scilicet Sancto 
Philippo apostolo, ut praemissum est). Nee abhorret a vero; quia si 
Philippus apostolus Gallis praedicavit, sicut Freculfus libro secundo, capi- 
tulo quarto, dicit, potest credi quod et trans oceanum eermonis semina 
jecit. Sed ne videar per (ypinionum naenia$ lectorum expeclationem fraudare, 
illis quae discrepant in medio reliciis, ad solidae veritalia gesta enarranda 
suceingar."—G. B., pp. 23, 24; D. A., pp. 7-12. 
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cannot be genuine, but must have been the work of a second 
hand, which expanded William's hint into a positive narra- 
tion ; inasmuch as the prefixed section contained statements 
inconsistent with William's brief mention, it became necessary 
for the reworker also to revise the initial chapter of the 
original book, and pervert its language. The genuine text 
is given by the extract which William made in the third 
recension of his Gesia Regum ; the Antiquity, as he wrote it, 
began with the first words of the extract : " Tradunt bonae 
credulitatis annales." 

This conclusion, sufiiciently certain from the relation of the 
texts, is confirmed by the observation of further divergencies. 

William's authority for the apostolic origin of Glastonbury 
was a Life of Dunsian, produced by an author who signed 
himself only with an initial B. This document affirmed that 
St. Mary's had been erected without human hands ; ' as a 
result of misunderstanding or imperfect memory, William 
imagined that primitive Christians were intended, and pro- 
ceeded to speculate as to their identity. 

The reviser recognized the document, which he proceeded 
to utilize in his reconstruction, by introducing citations. 
William had observed that the treatise was not uncommon, 
being obtainable in sundry libraries ; the reworker was able 
to specify these, and mentioned St. Edmund's and St. Augus- 
tine's as possessing copies. So much learning is not very 
surprising, considering that the recast was executed at Glas- 
tonbury, which claimed St. Dunstan, and where many scholars 
would have been likely to know where to look for codices of 
well-known biographies. That the indication was correct, is 
shown by the preservation of a manuscript which was owned 
by St. Augustine's; it does not, however, follow that the 
reworker used either of these codices ; it seems to me more 
likely that a copy was contained in the library of Glaston- 
bury, and that the interpolator only makes a show of learning 

^As Monte Gargano was built by St. Michael, Baist, op. eit., p. 330. 
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in filling out William's indications, by way of giving to his 
composition a color of genuineness/ 

In support of his suggestion as to a possible connection 
of Philip with Glastonbury, William cites the testimony of 
Freculf, to show that this apostle did preach in Gaul and the 
neighboring countries. The second hand retained the refer- 
ence, but also duplicated it by the insertion of a similar notice 
into the prefixed chapter.^ 

An additional contradiction appears in regard to the origin 
of the larger Glastonbury church, that of the Apostles. This 
William attributed to Ini ; ' the recaster, following a state- 
ment contained in the same Life, of Dunstan, referred it to the 
missionaries of Eleutherius.* 

' In the following extract, introduced for purposes of comparison, words 
common to the Life and to D. A. are in Eoman, those found only in the 
Life italicized, those peculiar to D. A. in parentheses. 

". . . . insula, antiquo vicinorum vocabulo Olaestonia nuncupata, (Ang- 
lorum) primi catholicae legis neophitae antiquam Deo dictante repererunt 
eeclesiam, nulla hominum arte, ut ferunt. constructam, immo humanae 
saluti coeliius (a Deo) paratam, quae poslmodum ipse coelorum fabricator 
multis miraculorum gestis, multisque misleriorum viriuHbus (virtutum mis- 
teriis) hanc sibi sanctaeque genetrici suae (Dei) Mariae c&nsecratam fore 
(se consecrasse) demonstravit. (Sed de his postea, nunc ad incepta redea- 
mus.) " — Memorials, Tp.7;D.A., p. 7. In his chapter on the missionaries 
of Eleutherius, D. A. repeats the citation, and uses the same divergencies, 
" virtutum misteriis," etc. It seems to me that the writer of D. A. would 
hardly have inserted the word "Anglorum," in speaking of British time, 
unless he had found it in his source, which in this case could not be the 
extant codex of St. Augustine's, for which see Stubbs, Memorials, p. xxix. 

' " Hie Gallis praedicavit Christum, barbarasque gentes vicinasque tene- 
bris et tumente oceano conjunctas ad scientiae lucem fideique portum 
deducit." — Freculf, n, 4. Philip was originally described as apostle to 
Galatians ; confusion changed Oalati to Galli. — Wesselofski, op. cit. , p. 322. 

' See below. 

* " Huic etiam (ecclesiae sic repertae) aliud addiderunt (sancti neophitae) 
opere lapideo oratorinm, quod Christo, ^wque sancto Pelro apostolo (sanctis- 
que apostolis Petro et Paulo) dedicaverunt." — Memorials, p. 7 ; D. A., p. 
ii. The reworker makes as free with the text of B. as with that of 
William. E. understood that the builders of the church were Saxon 
Christians of the fifth century ; the reviser of D. A. understands Christians 
of the apostolic age. 
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In the preserved text of De Antiquitate these missionaries 
are given as Phaganus and Deruvianus. Concerning the 
orthography of the latter name arises a doubt. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, who had before him a text older than any we 
possess, in citing from the Antiquity, gives the spelling 
Duvianus.^ There is, I think, every, likelihood that such 
was the original form of the name ; the longer designation is 
explicable on the supposition that a scribe assumed the exist- 
ence of a mark of contraction, and wrote in the additional 
syllable. The interpolator, who inserted the names of person- 
ages whom William notes as unknown, doubtless borrowed 
these from Geoffrey of Monmouth, in whose history they also 
appear as Faganus and Duvianus.^ 

III. Eakly history of Glastonbury, De Antiquitate 
only. — (a) Authority for statements. — The author cites, by 
way, as he says, of digression,* the testimony of a certain 
Godefridus, monk of Glastonbury in the time of Henry of 
Blois, from whose epistle he has borrowed also the following 
paragraph. Godefridus, while in France, had learned from 
a monk of St. Denis that Glastonbury took in England a 
corresponding rank, as superior even to Rome.* 

The mention of abbot Henry as having lived in past time 
shows that the passage was written after 11 71.° It has the 
appearance of an insertion by a third hand. 

(b) Settlement of Glastonbury. — Now that an account has 
been given of the foundation, dedication, and rediscovery of 
the church, it remains to explain the habitation of the isle. 
Old British histories relate that twelve brothers came from 
North to West Britain, where they occupied several regions 
formerly possessed by their ancestor Cuneda. Their names 

1 vin, 126. '' H. B. B., iv, 19. 

' "Ad comprobandum antiqaitatem ecclesiae, de qua praefati sumus, 
paullulum digrediamur." — D. A., p. 15. 
* " Roma etenim secunda habetur." 
5 The interpolation is admitted by Baist, Z. F. £,. P., 1896, p. 320. 
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are given, beginning with a Ludnerth and ending with a 
Glasteing.^ This is the same Glasteing who through the 
Middle English followed his sow to Wells, and hence by a 
wet road called Sugewege (the Sow's Path), to a spot near the 
Old Church, where he found the animal suckling her pigs 
under an apple-tree, of which the apples are known as 
Ealdecyrcenus Epple, or Old-Church apples ; the sow, which 
had eight feet, is called Old-Church sow. Glasteing, find- 
ing the place suitable, here established himself with his 
family, by which the isle was peopled. So say old British 
books.^ 

The passage, referring as it does to the ungenuine initial 
chapter, evidently proceeds either from the same reviser or 
more probably from a third hand. 

The sources of this curious and confused account have been 
traced by the learning of Thurneysen. The notice of Cuneda 
and his descendants is found in the Historia Britonum (ascribed 
to Nennius). The copy used by the interpolator evidently 
included certain Old Welsh genealogies,^ which appear in the 
Harleian codex as appended to that work ; of these, one pro- 
ceeds in twelve generations from a (Ll)udnerth to a Glast; 
this list he fraudulently perverted in such manner as to make 
the names contemporaneous. The final personage, Glast, he 
altered into Glasteing, as a better orthography for an eponym 
of Glastingebury.* For the migration story he utilized Irish 

' " Nomina eorum fratrum inferius annotantur. Ludnerth, etc., Hie 
est ille Glasteing, qui per mediterraneos Anglos, secus villam quae dicitur 
Escebtiorne. . . ." 

The words " inferius annotantur " may mean that the writer found the 
names on a page of his Nennius below that containing mention of Cuneda, 
that is to say, in the appended Cymric genealogy. So Thurneysen and 
Baist. "Escebtiorne" is unidentified. 

^ "Haec de antiquis Britonum libris sunt." 

' The genealogies are printed by E. Phillimore, Annales Cambriae and 
Old-Welsh genealogies, in Y. Oymmrodor, IX, 180; reprinted by J. Loth, 
Mabinogion, ii, S19. 

*"Urbs Glestingi," in the charter of Cuthred, G. B., p. 40 (where the 
extant text of D.A., doubtless wrongly, has "urbs Glastoniae "). 
2 
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literature. A life of St. Patrick by Tirechan, included in 
the MS. of Armagh (seventh century), represents the saint as 
having reanimated the deceased swineherd of a king of Tirota, 
named Cas, son of Glas. An author whose work has been 
copied into the Glossary of Cormac, having occasion to bring 
together testimonies for the existence of old Irish influence 
in Wales, looked on this passage as convenient for his purpose, 
saw fit to invert the order of father and son, and to describe 
Glas, son of Cas, as feeding swine at Glasimbir (Glastonbury). 
The interpolator in Be Anliquiiaie had only to identify this 
Glas, in the first place with the Glast of the Welsh genealogy, 
then with the eponymous Glasteing.^ The pursuit of a lost 
sow, attended by wonderful adventures, was a commonplace 
of Old- Welsh literature. The pigs and apple-tree are intro- 
duced after Virgil, who makes Aeneas determine the site of 
Alba Longa in a similar manner. In De Antiquitate the 
incident is out of place, considering that the Church of St. 
Mary is supposed to have existed before the arrival of 
Glasteing. Intermingled with the narration are certain items 
borrowed from the life of the twelfth century ; we seem to 
perceive that the boggy road to Wells was locally known as 
the Sow's Path, and that a certain variety of fruit went by 
the name of Old-Church apples. 

(c) Different names of the isle. — Glastingebury is named 
after the aforesaid Glasteing ; or else it is a translation of the 
earlier British name Iniswitrin. The island is also celebrated 
under the designation Insula Avalloniae, either because of 
the apple-tree above-mentioned (since in the British tongue 
aval signifies apple), or else by reason of one Avalloc, who, 

^An obscure note appended to the genealogy eeeme to state that these 
children of Glast are identical with certain Glastenic who came to or from 
Loytcoyt. — Thurneysen, op. at., p. 319. J. Rhys, Studies in the Arthurian 
legend, p. 333. Loytcoyt may be Litchfield, H. Bradley, Academy, 1889, 
p. 305. Scholars assume (very hazardously) that by these enigmatical 
Glastenic were meant Glastings of Glastonbury. 
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attracted by the retirement of the locality, is said to have 
here taken up his residence, together with his daughters.* 

A question arises in regard to the orthography of the name 
of the island. Giraldus, having occasion to paraphrase this 
very passage, writes Insula Avallonia.^ I think it likely that 
such is the spelling Giraldus found in his copy of De Antiqui- 
tate, and that the genitive form is due to the carelessness of a 
scribe.^ 

Similarly, where we now read Avalloc, Giraldus seems to 
have found Avallo (or Avallon). Such would be the natural 
form of the eponym, which is perhaps independently attested. 
Hei'e also I incline to assume scribal alteration.'' 

Considering that Welsh literature furnishes no mention of 
this eponymous personage,^ I am not inclined to take seri- 

■ " Haec itaque insula primo Yniswitrin, a Britonibus dicta, demum ab 
Anglis, terratn sibi subjugantibus, interpretato priore vocabulo, dicta est 
sua lingua Glastinbiry [read Giastingebury] ; vel de Qlasteing, de quo 
praemisimus. Etiam insula Avalloniae celebriter nominatur, cujus voca- 
buli haec fuit origo. Supradictum est, quod Glasteing scrofam suam 
sub arbore pomifera juxta vetustam ecclesiam invenit, ubi qiiia primutn 
adveniens poma in partibus illis rarissima reperit, insulam Avalloniae sua 
lingua, id est, insulam pomorum, nominavit. Avalla enim Britonice poma 
interpretatur Latins; vel cognominatur de quodam Avalloc, qui ibidem 
cum suis filiabns, propter loci secretum, fertur inhabitasse." — D. A., p. 17. 

''Giraldus writes: "Avallonia vero dicta est, vel ab aval Britonice, qui 
locus illius pomis et pomeriis abundare, vel a Vallone quodam (read ab 
Avallone quodam), territorii illius quondam dominatore, iv, 49. — Quae 
nunc autem Glastonia dicitur, antiquitus Avallonia dicebatur. Est enim 
quasi insula tota paludibus obsita ; unde dicta est Inis Avallon, id est, 
insula pomifera. Pomis enim, quod aval Britannica lingue dicuntur, locus 
ille quodam abundabat." — vill, 128. 

^The carelessness of our text is shown, for instance, in the spelling 
" Yneswitherim " (for Yniswitrin), jD. A., p, 97. So " Glastinbiry " (note 1) 
is for Glastingebury ; Giraldus writes : " postea Saxones locum ilium 
Glastingeburi vocitabant," and again gives evidence of possessing a better 
codex. 

* The use of single or double I in Avalon, Avalonia, is quite immaterial 
and accidental. 

'The Latin metrical translator of Hisloria Eegum Britanniae makes 
Arthur resort " ad aulam regis Avallonis," Gesla Reg. Brit., ed. P. Michel, 
in publications of Cambrian Archaeological Association, 1862, 1. 4231. 
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ously the mystery-loving and daughter-endowed Avalloc or 
Avallo.^ 

William had stated that to the English St. Mary's was 
celebrated under the name of the Old Church ; ^ the interpo- 
lator imitated his language in such manner as to make 
affirmation that the island was famous as Insula Avallonia 
(or Avalloniae).^ 

IV. CONCEENING THE SANCTITY OF St. MaEY's, Qesta 

Regum. — The edifice, by Englishmen called JEaldechirche, 
although in appearance plain, and originally constructed of 
boughs, nevertheless has from the first possessed a sanctity 
which has caused it to become a resort of pilgrims, and a 
chosen residence of men of letters and religion. The antiquity 
of this renown is shown by the fact that Gildas, to whom 
Britons owe their credit with foreigners, was attracted by the 
holiness of the place, where he remained many years, 

De Antiquitate. — The matter corresponds, except that a 

Here Avallo seems to be a personal name ; while in Myvyrian archaiology, 
triad No. 84, ii, 70, where " Ynys Afallen " (printed Afalleu) is mentioned 
as one of the three British monasteries, and said to be in " Caer Wydrin " 
{i. e., Iniswitrin), the appellation may be one of locality ; but as the triad 
is dependent on the passage oi Se Antiquiiale, now under consideration, the 
Welsh title makes against the supposition that the island was known as 
the isle of Avaloc, and, negatively at least, goes to favor the reading Avallo, 
which Giraldus seems to have found. 

1 Rhys, Studies, p. 326, thought that Avaloc might have been a Celtic 
deity who had given his name to the isle. So Lot, loc. cit. He remarks 
that other genealogies exhibit a Welsh name Aballac; but there is no 
reason for connecting this with the present case. As a mere scribal error, 
the introduction of Avalloc for Avallo is sufficiently explained by the 
Welsh translation of Geoifrey, which puts "Ynys Avallach" as a render- 
ing of Insula Avalonis ; a Glastonbury monk might well have been familiar 
with such a form, and so been guided to a spelling Avalloc ; but, in truth, 
no rule can be applied to the deviations of the careless transcriber, and no 
explanation is necessary. 

' Compare the phrase of D. A., " insula Avalloniae celebriter nomi- 
nata," with William's "ecclesia .... celebriter ab Anglis Ealdechirche 
nuncupatur. " 

5 See p. 479, note 1. 
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sentence is added, affirming that Gildas had died at Glaston- 
bury, and been interred in the Old Church.' 

The addition of the Antiquity is plainly an interpolation ; 
William made Gildas only a transient resident ; the reviser 
turned him into a Glastonbury saint. 

At this point De Antiquiiate introduces notices of other 
great local saints, namely Patrick, Indraht and Bridget, 
Benignus, Columba, and David. Except in the case of 
Columba, these mentions appear in the extract at a later 
point ; that the order of Gesta Regum is original, and that 
of the Antiquity a rearrangement, is shown by the awkward 
manner in which the latter introduces the intercalation, by 
means of a reversion in time, not at all in accordance with 
the style of William, but of which the extant text furnishes 
several examples.^ 

As to Columba, Oesta Regum makes no mention ; De 
Antiquitate affirms that this saint in the year 504 came to 
Glastonbury, where, as some affirm, he passed the remainder 
of his life. The name Columbkilla, assigned to the saint, 
indicates the hand of an Irish interpolator. 

After these insertions, De Antiquitate proceeds to complete 
the chapter on the sanctity. 

Gesta Regum. — In view of the circumstance above noted 
(namely the residence of Gildas) the church must be pro- 
nounced the oldest in England. It contains the mortal 
remains of holy men, of whom several will hereafter receive 
notice in their proper chronological place. The pavement 
and altar are encrusted with stones, of which each conceals 

' " Ecclesia de qua loquimur, quae pro antiquitate sui celebriter ab Anglis 
Ealdechirche, id est Vetusta Ecclesia, nuncupatur, primo virgea, nesoio 
quid diviuae sanctitatis jam inde a principio redoluit. Nam, sicut a 
majoribus accepimus, Gildas .... multum annorum ibi exegit loci sancti- 
tudine captus (ibique anno domini dxii de medio factus, in vetusta ecclesia 
ante altare est sepultus)." — O. B., p. 24 ; D. A., pp. 17, 18. 

' D. A. introduces its notice of Patrick with the words : " Quo fere 
tempore, antea quidem," p. 18. Compare p. 467, note 1 ; " Sed de his 
postea," etc. 
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some sacred mystery (i. e., holy relics). The awfulness of the 
spot is attested by its effect on persons who venture to sleep 
or spit in the edifice, by the instability of surrounding build- 
ings, by employment in ordeals, oaths, etc. Inasmuch as the 
truth of his thesis (namely, that the church is the most ancient 
in England) is not universally conceded, the author proposes 
to give illustrations, introduced in the order of time. 

De Antiquitate. — The matter agrees, except that the re- 
worker sees fit to omit William's pledge of chronological 
arrangement, for the reason, doubtless, that he has already 
violated such sequence. On the other hand, he incorporates 
two sentences which appear in a subsequent passage of Gesta 
Regum, obviously in their proper places.^ 

At this point De AntiquitaU again introduces fresh matter. 
The first item is a notice of Paulinus, which in the extract 
occupies a later position, in accordance with the date of that 
saint. The following notices, which treat of saints translated 
to Glastonbury, have no equivalents in the first extract of 
Oesta Regum. 

(1) Indrahi. — He is said to have been translated by Ini. 

^"Est ergo eccleaiu ilia (Glastoniensis ecclesia) omnium quas quidem 
noverim in Anglia antiquissima, et inde cognomen sortita. In ea (praeter 
beatum Patricium, et alios, de qnibus superius dixi) multorura sanctorum 
corporales servantur exuviae, nee a beatorum cineribus vacat ullius fani 
ambitus. (Merito ergo dicitur coeleste in terris sanctuarium tot sanctorum 
reconditorium.) (Quam felices, Deus bone ! babitatores quos ipsa loci 
reverentia ad morum compositionem invitat ! Nullum de his crediderim 
deperire coelo, quos corporibus egressos tantorum patronorum excipit laus 
vel eicusatio.) TJbi autem notare licet in pavimento lapides .... sub 
quibus quiddam arcani sacri contineri si credo, injuriam religioni non facio. 
Labantem veritatem dictorum quae proposuimus in libra quern de aihliqxdtaU 
ejusdem eeelesiae scripmmui, pro successu annorum teslimoniis fulciemus {fulci- 
unt testimonio)." 

Evidently, the words "in libro," ec, were added by William himself, in 
making his third recension. He had promised to compose a work in which 
he should defend his position by examples, and now declares that he has 
fulfilled his pledge. As to the promise of chronological sequence, compare 
above, p. 466, note 1. For the passages " Merito ergo coeleste " and " Quam 
felices," see below. 
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The passage occurs in the second extract from the Antiquity, 
made in Gesta Begum; here it precedes Ini's charter. The 
chronological order shows that Gesta gives the account in the 
proper place, and that its position in the existing text is 
dependent on the activity of a reworker/ 

(2) Aidan, Hilda, and other Northumhnan saints. — These, 
according to De Antiquitate, were brought from the north, in 
754, by abbot Tica, who came from that region when it was 
devastated by pirates. Among relics at this time acquired 
are mentioned those of Beda. 

The translation to Glastonbury of Northumbrian saints 
is repeatedly noticed by William. In Gesta Ponlificum, he 
represents such removal as effected in the reign of Eadmund, 
after the Danish wars of that king (a. d. 940).^ In the first 
book of the Life of Dunstan, he promises to elucidate the 
time and agent of such translation, in his book then in 
contemplation, in defence of the antiquity of Glastonbury.^ 
That he kept his word is shown by an allusion introduced 
into the third recension of Gesta Regum; speaking of St. 
Hilda, founder of Whitby, he affirms that her bones, and 
those of other saints, were lost to that monastery in the time 
of the Danish devastation, as he has explained in his recent 
work on the Antiquity of Glastonbury.* 

^ " Martiris Indracti et sociorum ejus corpora de loco martyrii translata, 
jussit inferri. Ipsius quidem in lap idea pyramide ad sinistrum altarus, 
cum quo posterorum diligentia beatam Hildam locavit, ceterorum in pavi- 
mento, prout vel casus tulit, vel industria locavit." — O. B., pp. 35, 36. 
The passage in D. A., p. 28, is nearly the same, but omits mention of 
Hilda. 

» G. P., p. 198. 3 See above, p. 460, note 4. 

* " Illud coenobium [Whitby] .... tempore Danicae vastationis, quam 
dicemus inferius, deletum, multa sanctorum corpora perdidit; nam et 
beati Aidani episcopi, et Cheolfridi abbatis, et sanctissimae viraginis 
Hildae, et aliorum plurimorum ossa, sicut in libro quem de antiquitate 
Glastoniensis ecclesiae nuper edidi locutus sum, tunc Glastoniam trans- 
lata, et aliorum sanctorum alias nonnuUa." — Q. R,, p. 56 (reign of Oswy). 
The word "alias" may have suggested to the reworker the division of 
^Northumbrian relics into two classes, translated at different times. 
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The reworker, to whose hand we owe the present text of 
De Antiquitate, has deliberately contradicted his original, by 
referring the translation to a period two centuries earlier. 
Unsatisfied with a single falsification, into the chapter in 
which William had treated of Tica he inserted a statement 
that it was from this abbot that the monastery obtained 
relics already noted (i.e., of the Northumbrians) ; William's 
account of Dunstan he so altered as to make it appear that 
the relics bestowed by Eadmund belonged not to Aidan and 
Hilda (as stated in Gesta Pontijicum), but to other Northern 
saints;' finally, in a summary of saints which follows, and 
which proceeds entirely from the second hand, the gifts of 
Eadmund are again differentiated : the reviser's forgery was 
therefore fourfold.^ 

(3) A summary of saints. — The long roll, which begins 
with the disciples of Philip, includes the twelve followers 
of Phaganus, Patrick, Gildas, and numerous others. The 
ungenuineness of the passage results from previous comment, 
and is made clear by a mention of Dunstan inplying a date 
after 1186.^ 

(4) Dunstan. — A history is offered of the manner in which 
the remains of this saint had been brought from Canterbury, 
were concealed for fear of their reclamation, were brought to 
light after the fire of 1184, and enshrined (in the new church 
of St. Mary, dedicated in 1186). The account is an undis- 

i"De hoc [i. e., Tica] qui et sex annis Glastoniae praefuit, superius 
praeoccupavi dicere, quas scilicet reliquias ecclesiae attulerit." — D. A., 
p. 63. 

'"Idem etiam rex [Edmundus], quo dictum locum donis insigniret 
majoribus, multas reliquias, quas per terram Northanimbroriim, aut etiam 
in partibns marinis, perquisierat, Glastoniae pia contulit liberalitate, quas 
in veteribus libris annotataa reperies." — D. A., p. 73, 

' Baist, overlooking the notice of Dunstan, assumes the genuineness of 
this list, allowing the interpolation of only two names (those of Ursula 
and Daria, on the authority of a passage of Johannes G-lastoniensis, who 
states that the relics of these saints had been presented by Henry of Blois). 
The narrative concerning Dunstan is the only considerable addition admitted 
by Baist. 
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guised interpolation, and may probably proceed from a hand 
other than that of the inventor of the initial chapter. 

The account of Glastonian saints being completed, De 
Antiquitate proceeds to specify certain treasures belonging 
to the monastery. 

(1) A cross which had spoken, and sentenced to death an 
irreverent monk who had ventured to pass by without mak- 
ing the customary obeisance. 

William, in the second book of his Life ofDunstan, mentions 
a speaking crops, but gives no story so savage as this.' 

(2) A cross, which by knocking the crown from the head 
of King Eadgar, induced that prince to refrain from an act 
prejudicial to the monastery. 

The incident, being un mentioned in William's Life of 
Dunstan, is evidently contributed by a later hand. 

(3) A cross which bled when wounded by an arrow, under 
circumstances hereafter to be recounted. 

This is the cross, which, in QeMa Pontificum, William notes 
as having been pierced by the arrows of soldiers employed by 
the first Norman abbot of Glastonbury. The promise to 
relate the circumstances is fulfilled in a subsequent section 
of the Antiquity, which, as will appear, did not proceed from 
the pen of William.^ The present mention is contributed by 
the reworker. 

(4) An image of the Virgin, which had escaped injury in 
a conflagration, and which exhibits veins resembling those 
of a living person. 

The fire may probably have been that of 1184. 

(5) The altar called Saphirus, which had been brought by 
angels to St. David, and by him conferred on Glastonbury, 
where it remained unnoticed until the time of Henry of Blois, 
who had adorned it with gems, and deposited it in the Church 
of St. Mary, where it may still be seen. 

The reference to abbot Henry shows that the paragraph 

^ Memmiah, \>. ZOS. 'See below, p. 501. 
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was written after 1171 ; the church in question was the new 
edifice, dedicated in 1186/ 

The altar is noticed by David's biographer, Ricemarch, 
who describes it as a present from the Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem. Kicemarch affirms that after the saint's death the altar 
was covered in such manner as never again to be seen by 
human eyes. It is this alleged concealment which has 
furnished a hint for the invention of the interpolator.* 

It appears, therefore, that every paragraph of the addi- 
tional matter bears token of a later hand. The chapter on 
the Sanctity of St. Mary's, included in the extract of Gesta 
Regum, represents the original text of William, which a 
reworker who wrote after 1186 expanded to many times its 
compass; for the means of such enlargement the reviser 
depended, in part on transference of matter which in William's 
genuine composition had occupied a later place, in part on 
insertion of material quite foreign to the intent of the author, 
who had aimed at extreme conciseness and brevity. 

V. Memorial Crosses at the entrance op the 
CEMETERY", (a) Oesta Regum. — Pending the promised illus- 
trations, enough has been said to prove the sanctity attaching 
to the resting-place of so many saints. That early secular 
princes, also, considered the church a suitable place for 
interment might be shown by numerous examples, which, in 
order to avoid tedium, William proposes to omit. He would, 
however, if he could, expound the significance of the two 
pyramids {i. e., crosses) which stand at the entrance of the 
cemetery. The larger exhibits nearly obliterated names which 
presumably belong to persons whose mortal relics are there 
deposited ; on the smaller may still be deciphered those of 
Centwine, Bregored, and Beorwald. The author will now 
proceed to an enumeration of abbots, and of donations made 
to each. 

'So Baist, p. 329. 

' W. J. Rees, Lives of the Cambro-British minis, Llandovery, 1853, p. 136. 
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(b) De AntiquUale. — The introductory sentence is omitted, 
having been transferred to the chapter on the Sanctity. The 
remainder agrees, but with additions ; the writer appends an 
enumeration of the very names which William declared his 
intention to leave out. Arthur, the famous king of the 
Britons, is said to lie in the cemetery of the monks between 
two crosses ; a cross is also assigned to Kent win. The bones 
of Eadgar are stated to have been removed to the shrine con- 
taining relics of Vincentius, according to mention in another 
place. Several bishops and dukes are named.^ 

The crosses in question stood on either side of the approach 
to the cemetery, where they remained visible to succeeding 
generations. This burying-ground had been extended and 
walled by Dunstan.^ 

Among the deviations of De Antiquitate, two deserve espe- 
cial attention. (1) Kentwin is now allowed a separate cross 
within the cemetery ; his name is therefore omitted from the 
small cross at the entrance, where William had supposed 
the king to lie. (2) The bones of Eadgar are said to have 

*The teztB compare as follows (words peculiar to Gesta Regum italicized, 
those peculiar to De Aniiquitale in parentheses) : 

"Interim palam foetus est meriio diet coelesie in terris sancluarium tot sancto- 
rum reconditorium. Quantum vero is locus (Glastonlae ecclesia) fuerit etiam 
primatihus patriae venerabilis (et ad sepulturam desiderabilis), ut ibi potissi- 
mum sub protectioue Dei genitricis operirentur diem resurrectionis, plura 
sunt documenta (multa sunt indicio) quibus pro cautela fastidii, abstineo. 
(Praetermitto de Arturo, inclito rege Britonum, in cimiterio monachorum 
inter duas piramides cum sua conjuge tumulato, de multis etiam Britonum 
principibus. Praetermitto etiam de Kentwino, in una piramide locate. 
Insuper tumulos regum. . . . Edgari prius in capitulo ante introitum 
ecclesiae, modo in scrinio, quod etiam de martire superbit Vincentio, de 
quibus, si se locus dederit, non me ista frustra suscepisse causabitur posteri- 
tas . . . .) illiid, quod pene clam omnibus est, libenter praedicarem, si 
veritatem exculpere posseui, quid illae piramides sibi velint, quae, ali- 
quantis pedibus ab ecclesia ilia positae, cimiterium monachorum praetexunt. 
Jam enim abbatum seriem, et quid cuique, et a quo rege, monasterio (ad 
usus monasterii) delegatum sit, sermo explicare contended " — O. iJ., pp. 25, 
26 ; £>. A., pp. 42-44. 

' These crosses were standing in 1777. — Willis, op. tit, p. 30. 
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been transferred, as in another work the author had explained. 
The allusion is to Oesta Regum, which recites the opening 
of the king's tomb; but in the reference words are introduced 
which William himself could never have thus used, and 
which in fact are borrowed from William's Life of Dimstan, 
where they stand in their natural place.^ These two examples 
of forgery make plain (what is otherwise sufficiently clear) 
that the additions (including the Arthurian mention) come 
from a second hand. 

William's treatise, as represented by the extract, proceeded 
to deal with the series of abbots, of whom the first known to 
history is Patrick. The second abbot is Benignus. In De 
Antiquitate, as already observed, these notices have been made 
to take an earlier place; but as the order of the extract is 
evidently original, its arrangement may be followed, and 
accounts of De Antiquitate be taken up in the way of 
comparison. 

(1) Patrick, (a) Gesta Regum. — Belated is the mission of 
the saint to Ireland, his return in old age to Britain, and 
arrival at Glastonbury, where he became monk and abbot. 
As confirmation, is given the vision of a monk. He is said 
to lie in the Old Church, within a cross on the right of 
the altar. 

(b) De Antiquitate. — At Glastonbury Patrick found twelve 
hermits, whom he introduced into coenobitic life, himself 
becoming first abbot. He bestowed on the monastery a 
charter, which is cited at length. The saint affirms that in 
the year 430 he arrived at the Isle of Iniswitrin, where he 
found twelve brethren (whose names are given), successors 
of Phaganus and Deruvianus, living as anchorites. These 

' " Noil me ista frustra suscepisse," etc. Compare p. 460, note 4. 

William, Cr. B., pp. 180, 181 relates, that the last Saxon abbot of 
Glastonbury, intending honor to Eadgar, undertook to remove the body 
of the saint, which was found supernaturally fresh ; by careless treatment 
the remains were made to bleed, and were therefore transferred to a shrine 
containing relics of Vincentius. The account is copied in D. A., p. 90. 
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showed writings of the aforesaid holy persons, according to 
which it appeared that the church had been built by twelve 
disciples of Philip the Apostle, to each of whom had been 
assigned a portion of land ; the edifice, so constructed, had 
been dedicated by God himself, in honor of his mother. 
For visitors to this sanctuary Phaganus and his companion 
had obtained an indulgence of ten years, to which twelve 
more had been added by Pope Coelestinus, at the petition 
of Patrick. Some time after his advent, Patrick, accom- 
panied by Wellias, one of the twelve hermits, had penetrated 
the forest, and ascended the hill above the island (the Tor). 
Here were found the remains of an ancient church, and an 
ancient volume, containing acts of Phaganus and his mate, 
which recited that the two had erected on the height a 
church, where they had resided for nine years, in memory 
of St, Michael Archangel, and had secured an indulgence of 
thirty years for all pilgrims. On this eminence Patrick and 
Wellias abode for three months, instant in prayer, and beset 
by demons. After this time, a vision, and the sign of a 
withered hand, directed Patrick to inform the brethren. In 
regard to the future of St. Michael's, Patrick ordains that 
two brothers are to reside in perpetuity; he states that the 
charter has been entrusted to the charge of Arnulfus and 
Ogmar, who have followed him from Ireland (and who are 
to be the first two monks of the foundation) ; he has taken 
the precaution to deposit a copy of the charter in St. Mary's. 
The document closes with an oifer of indulgence for thirty 
days to any person who will assist in felling the forest, to 
the end that the church may be rendered more accessible. 
The genuineness of the charter is said to be proven by the 
antiquity of the handwriting, as well as by evidence of ancient 
authors. Patrick, first abbot in Insula Avalloniae, paid the 
debt of nature, and was buried in the old church at the right 
of the altar, in a spot indicated by monastic vision, and by 
the eruption from the ground of a flame of fire. Here his 
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relics remained for seven hundred and ten years, up to the 
time of the burning of the old church.^ 

The passage, it will be observed, is confessedly composed 
after the fire of 1184. 

In direct contradiction to the statement of William, as 
presented in the extract of Gesta Regum, Patrick is made 
founder of the monastery.^ 

In this chapter, as it stands in the existing text, statements 
of the initial sections are repeated with additional decora- 
tions ; given are the names of the twelve hermits chosen by 
Phaganus; as it was formerly stated that autobiographical 
accounts of the envoys of Eleutherius were discovered at St. 
Mary's, so similar works are now reported as found at 
St. Michael's; as the missionaries spent nine years in the 
former church, they are made to pass a like time in the latter. 
A superior dignity seems to be claimed for the little church 
on the Tor, which is privileged with thirty years of indul- 
gence, as against ten bestowed on its famous original. Evi- 
dently the writer had at heart the glorification of the oratory 
on the mount; it seems likely that he was one of the two 
monks attached to St. Michael's, and an Irishman.^ 

The question arises, whether the composition of the charter 
is to be credited to the same reworker who contributed the 
introductory chapter of the existing text. It is quite possible 

' "Ae primum de beato Patricio, a quo monimentorum noslrorum series elucescere 
coepit, paiKa Ubabimus. Saxonibtis enim (Anglis) Britannorum infestantibus 
pacem. . . . Ita Glasioniam veniens, ibique monachus el abbas faeius, post aliquot 
annos naturae eessit. (Inde Glastoniam veniens, xii. fratres, anaohoritice 
viventes, ibidem reperiens, congregavit, abbatisque suscipiens officium, 
eosdem rgere vitam dociiit coenobialem, sicut sequens scriptutn, quod idem 
tempore suo consoripsit, manifestius declarat. [Follows the charter.]) 
. . . Eequiescil in dextro latere altaris vetustae ecclesiae. (Eequievit autem in 
vetusta ecclesia, a dextro latere altaris, per multorum annorum curricula, 
videlicet DCC et decern annos, usque ad combustionem ejusdem ecclesiae.)" 

^ See also William's express statement in his Life of Dunstan, that Glaston- 
bury had become a foundation long before Patrick's day. 

^ Thus Lot, op. cit., p. 534. 
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that the change from William's original was not effected at 
one time. A monk of St. Mary's may have produced a first 
revision, which a monk of St. Michael's afterwards expanded. 
If so, the latter inserted in the first section of the work an 
anticipatory notice on the charter of Patrick ; in a later 
chapter (that containing a summary of the early history) he 
incorporated a reference to the same document ; he was there- 
fore no mere interpolator, but an editor. We must further 
suppose that the Antiquity, thus doubly recast, became subject 
to additional minor emendations at the hands of later scribes. 

Guesses of this sort, however, are fallible ; for the purposes 
of the present discussion it matters not how many hands may 
have cooperated in the production of the extant text. It is 
enough to perceive that the treatise, as it stands, is no com- 
position of William's, but a recast, greatly expanded and 
altered. 

The introduction of a hermit named Wellias, as a comrade 
of Patrick, is an impudent attempt to represent Wells as an 
offshoot of Glastonbury. 

That a suitable place for interment may be pointed out by 
the emergence of a flame, is one of the elements of the narra- 
tion which may depend on the data of Irish literature.^ 

(2) Indraht and Bridget, (a) Oesta Begum. — The fame 
of Patrick brings to Glastonbury many Irish pilgrims, who, 
according to their unsavory national custom, throng to kiss 
the remains of their favorite saint. Among these visitors the 
earliest were Indraht and Bridget ; of the latter are exhibited 
a necklace and other relics ; whether she returned to Ireland, 
or ended her life in Glastonbury, is uncertain. The martyrdom 
and translation of Indraht will be noted in proper chronologi- 
cal order. 

(b) De Antiquitate. — Additional relics of Bridget are men- 
tioned. As place of her residence is given Beckery. No 
suggestion is made regarding her possible death in Glas- 

^Thurneysen, op. cit., p. 318, note 5. 
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tonbury. The promise of chronological arrangement is 
modified.* 

It has already been shown that William did carry out his 
plan by introducing under Ini's reign a notice of Indraht's 
translation, and that the transference of this account to an 
earlier point in the treatise is due to the activity of a reviser.^ 

(3) Benignus, (a) Gesta Begum. — This saint succeeded 
Patrick as abbot, and served an unknown number of years. 
His epitaph at Meare is cited. His sanctity was attested 
by miracles performed both before and after translation to 
Glastonbury. 

(b) -De Antiquitate. — The paragraph is altered and ex- 
panded. Benignus is said to have been the third bishop of 
Ireland. At the command of an angel, he made pilgrimage 
to Glastonbury, where he found Patrick. At Meare he 
caused a fountain to spring forth, and a tree to arise from 
his dry staff. The date of translation is given as 901.' 

Again we see traces of an Irish hand. 

Of the two parishes of Glastonbury, one still bears the 
name of Benignus. 

(4) David, (a) Gesta Begum. — William declares his purpose 
to omit mention of this well-known saint. He relates that 
David, while on his way to dedicate the Church of Glaston- 
bury, was visited by the Lord Jesus, who informed him that 
the edifice had already been divinely dedicated to Mary ; as 
penalty for presumption, Jesus, with his finger, pierced 
David's face, thereby causing an ulcer. The saint desisted, 

' "Liquebil per nmrationis conseguenliam. (Sic ut alias stilus noster non 
tacait.) "—G. B., p. 27 ; D. A., p. 24. 

'See above, pp. 481,482. 

' " Successil Palrido in abbatis regimine Benignus, sed quot annis incertum. 
Quis aulem fuerit, et quomodo patria lingua dictus, non infacete versus 
exprjmunt. . . . (Hie discipulus sancti Patricii, et successor in episcopatu 
ejus tertius in Hibernia fuit, quemadmodum eornm gesta testantur,)" — 
O. B., p. 27 ; D. A., p. 24. For the epitaph, transferred to a summary of 
the early history, see D. A., p. 46. 
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built and endowed another church.' It is uncertain whether 
David lies in his own city (St. David's), or in Glastonbury, 
where worthy men aver that he is interred with Patrick; 
Welshmen say that bishop Bernard, after repeated search, 
had failed to discover the remains (i. e., at St. David's). 

(b) De Antiquitate. — Bernard, bishop of Rosina Vallis, is 
said to have sought the relics in that place; an account 
is given of the manner in which, during the reign of Eadgar, 
they were translated from Rosina to Glastonbury.^ 

Bernard, a contemporary of William, was the first Norman 
bishop of Menevia or St. David's. Rosina Vallis was the 
locality, whence, according to Ricemarch, David had enjoyed 
a supernatural view of Ireland.* The reviser, at sea as to 
William's meaning, has converted Rosina into an episcopal 
town, where, as he imagines, David was buried.'' 

The question arises, how could William i-epresent David 
as undertaking to dedicate an edifice which had for four 
hundred years been used for religious purposes ? The answer 
is that, according to Ricemarch, the saint was himself the 
founder of Glastonbury and builder of the church.' On 
the other hand, the Life of Dunstan by B., used by William, 
supposes St. Mary's to have been built and dedicated by God. 
An attempt at concording these inconsistent statements has 

' ''Sed ne nihil videretur egisse, aliam ecclesiam citato fecit et dedicavit 
opere."— G.jB., p. 28. 

^Tlie extract and Antiquity compare as follows (as usual, words peculiar 
to William italicized, those only in De Antiquitate in parentheses) : "De hoc 
sane egregio el incomparabili viro, uirum ibi obierit, an in sede propria vitam 
finierit, incertum habeo. Nam viri religiosi recordatione digni eum cum healo 
Paincio esse affirmant. (Quidam sane affirmant, reliquias de hoc sancto et 
incomparabili viro cum beato Patricio in yetusta ecclesia fuisse coUocatas.) " 
Observe the change to the past tense, which shows that the revision was 
accomplished after the burning of St. Mary's in 1184. — 6.M., p. 28; D. 
A., p. 26. 

'Eees, op. cit., p. 124. Rosina (said to be commonly called Hodnant) 
remains unidentified. 

* He calls Bernard " episcopum Rosinae vallis." 

5 Eees, p. 123. 

3 
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caused William to describe David as seeking to dedicate, not 
his own building, but one of the apostolic age. In this 
account William probably followed some monk of Glaston- 
bury, to whom the concordance and legend were due. 

(5) Paulinus, (a) Gesta Begum. — Tradition affirms that 
after 596 Paulinus timbered the old church, which had 
hitherto been of wattle. 

(b) De Antiquiiate. — It is added that Paulinus covered the 
church with lead. 

The fame of Paulinus as an architect depends on the 
mention of Beda, who makes him builder of churches at 
Campodunum and Lincoln. 

William, having finished his brief notices of early saints, 
now arrives at a point in which he finds in the archives of 
Glastonbury charters, which he cites. 

(1) Iniswitbin, (a) Gesta Begum. — In the year 601, a 
king of Devon, at the petition of abbot Worgret, conceded 
to the old church in that place the land called Iniswitrin, five 
casati. In consequence of the age of the document, the name 
of this sovereign can no longer be made out; he was pre- 
sumably a Briton, since he uses the old British name of the 
locality. Through a picture in the larger church, are pre- 
served the names of two other British abbots, Lademund and 
Bregored. William adds a pious reflection on the privileges 
enjoyed by residents of so holy a sanctuary.^ 

(b) De Antiquitate. — The matter is the same, except that 
the pious ejaculation is omitted, having been transferred to 
the chapter on the sanctity. 

William found at Glastonbury a charter (of course fraudu- 
lent, but) having the appearance of antiquity, in which, 

' " Quid iste rex fuerit schedulae vetustas negat scire. Verumtamen quod 
Britannus fuerit hinc non ambigitur quod Glasioniam sua lingua Ines- 
witrin appellavit; sic enim earn Britannice vocari apud eos constat." — 
O. iJ., p. 29; D./l., p. 48. 
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instead of the usual Glastingeie, the isle was called Iniswitrin. 
The name, in Cymric speech, signifies the isle of Glass ; in 
view of the Glaestingabyrig of the Saxou Chronicle, it can 
not be doubted that the British name is in reality a transla- 
tion (perhaps artificial and literary rather than popular) of 
the Saxon appellation. In all time, ecclesiastical antiquity 
has been deemed honorable; Saxon monks, no matter what 
their prejudice against individual Britons, were quite ready to 
support the pretensions of their monastery by alleging an 
origin in ancient British time. As to the age of the hand- 
writing, we have already seen, in the case of the Charter of 
Patrick, that the ability to produce archaic handwriting was 
even in the twelfth century part of a forger's outfit. 

(2) Meaee, (a) Gesta Regum. — In 670, Kenwalch gave to 
abbot Bertwald Ferramere, two hides. This is the Bertwald 
who, contrary to the pleasure of the king and the archbishop, 
exchanged the rule of Glastonbury for that of Reculver. 

(b) De Ardiquilaie. — Bertwald is said to have made a 
renunciation, the nature of which will be explained.^ 

Having now arrived at the time of Kenwalch, in connec- 
tion with whom (as marking the beginning of historic time) 
William had introduced the extract from the Antiquity, he 
now ends the citation, remarking that it has extended to 
suicficient length.^ 

Comparison with the extant text of the Antiquity has 
shown, as seems to me with clearness, that the extract supplies 
a continuous text, being the entire introductory portion of 
William's original treatise, and that the document we possess, 

' "Hie idem Bertvmldus, renitenle rege, et dioeesis episeopo, Olastoniae renun- 
lians, ad regimen monaslerii Raeudf seeemt. (Quod autem Glastoniae regimini, 
renitente rege et illius diocesis episeopo, renuntiaverit, in sequentibus palam 
erit.) "— G. B., p. 29 ; D. A., p. 49. See p. 495, note 3. 

Ferramere or Feringemere is the water about Meare: Adam, p. 421. 
Kemble says Farmer (?). 

* " Haec de Glastoniensis antiquitate ecclcsiae me dixisse snfficiat." — 
Q. B., p. 29. 
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and which goes by the name of De Antiquitcde, is in reality a 
recast, so much extended and altered as in no way to repre- 
sent William. 

From this point the extract ceases to guide us, and we 
have no second text j but a comparison with existing charters 
will furnish, in some cases, means for determining the extent 
of the additions made by the reworker. 

VIII. Caetulaky, continued, De Antiquitate. — (1) 
Monkton. — In 678, Ken twin confirmed the gift of Glastin- 
geie, conceding freedom from all services ; at the petition of 
the monks, he established abbot Hemgisl, providing that the 
brethren should always enjoy election after the rule of St. 
Benedict. He also gave Monkton, twenty-three hides, with 
lands in Carig, and Crucan. He is said to lie in a richly 
sculptured cross within the cemetery. 

An extant charter bestows on Glastonbury West Monkton, 
together with the other places mentioned.* In this document 
no mention is made of any confirmation with respect to the 
isle of Glastonbury ; it is therefore plain that the earlier part 
of the section proceeds from a second hand, by which has also 
been added the allusion to the cross j whereas William, as we 
have seen, made Kentwin rest, not within the burying-ground, 
but at its entrance. 

(2) Pennard and Montagu. — These lands are said to have 
been given by a king named Baldred, with consent of Kentwin, 
to the church of Mary and Patrick. 

A charter corresponds, and may have been William's source, 
so that the designation applied to St. Mary's, as the Church 
of Mary and Patrick, may be older than William's day.^ 

(3) Leigh. — In the same year, Lantocal (Leigh in Mendip) 
is said to have been given by bishop Hedde, with the consent 
of Kentwin and Baldred, and a confirmation on the part of 
the pagan Caed walla. 

' Birch, (hrtularium Saxonicum, No. 62. 
=! Birch, No. 61. 
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A charter exists in which Edde is said to have given 
Lantocal. By the same instrument are donated two hides 
in Meare.^ 

The treatise proceeds to enumerate the many benefactions 
of Ini. That a list of this sort was included in William's 
cartulary is shown by a reference in Oesta Regum; ^ and there 
seems to be no reason why we need doubt that his account is 
substantially preserved in the extant text. 

(4) Brent. — In 680 Ini gave to abbot Hemgisl Brent, ten 
hides. This territory had before belonged to Glastonbury, 
but had been abandoned by abbot Bertwald.^ 

There is in existence a charter in which Brent, ten hides, is 
bestowed on Glastonbury,* and this may have been the source 
of William's notice ; but that the mention of its surrender 
by Bertwald is interpolated, is plain ; the reworker, who had 
inserted a notice of this abbot's treachery, and a promise to 
describe in what it consisted, now fulfils his pledge. 

At the time of Domesday, the hundred of Sud-Brent 
(South Brent) included three manors, namely : Brentamerse 
(Brent-Marsh), from Saxon time belonging to the abbot of 
Glastonbury ; Langdefortda (Langford), by escheat fallen to 
the king ; and Attigetta (Havyatt), to the Bishop of Cou- 

' Birch, No. 47. Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and ecdeiiaslical docwmenia, 
III, 164, incline to accept this charter as genuine, and indicating the Saxon 
re-endowment of an older British foundation. But the number of hides 
assigned to Meare is two ; whereas Domesday allows only one hide and one 
virgate ; the increase in assessment, to my mind, is against the genuine- 
ness of the document. 

^ G. B., p. 35, note 1. 

* "Anno ab incarnatione Dcxc, Ina dedit Hemgislo abbati Brente x 
hidas; quam terram Berthwald abbas sponte propria deseruit, et sine nostra 
violentia, et sine expulsione, locum proprii coenobii dimisit, et contra 
interdictum et voluntatem pontificis nostri, discessit." — Z). A., p. 51. See 
p. 493, note 1. 

* Birch, No. 121. This charter Haddan and Stubbs, 111, 307, are disposed 
to accept, in spite of a false date. Yet in view of the fraudulent character of 
all other Glastonbury documents dealing with Brent, its genuineness seems 
to me unlikely. In this case, of early Glastonbury charters not one could 
be allowed as genuine. 
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tances. Brent-Marsh included an extensive territory between 
the rivers Axe and Parret, and Bristol Channel ; the area is 
estimated at more than 8,000 statute acres. The temporali- 
ties of South Brent continued in possession of the monastery ; 
as to the church, a controversy arose, which will be shown to 
have had an effect on the text of the Antiquity. 

It is now necessary to revert, and consider the gift of 
Brent by Arthur, as related in the existing text of De 
Aniiquitate, 

In the gesia of the most illustrious king Arthur, is re- 
counted that on a Christmas he had knighted a noble youth, 
Ider, son of Nuth ; in order to test his valor, the king took 
Ider as companion on an expedition against three giants 
inhabiting Mons Ranarum, now called Brentecnol ; the young 
knight, secretly proceeding in advance, slew the giants, but 
was severely wounded, and remained in a swoon, as if dead. 
Arthur, ascribing Ider's loss to his own tardiness, and filled 
with remorse, ordered the body to be carried in a car, and 
himself rode to Glastonbury, where he instituted twenty-four 
monks to pray for the soul of the deceased, and gave lands 
for their support.' 

The manner in which the reviser has falsified the state- 
ment of William concerning Bertwald sufficiently explains 

1 Legitur in gestis illustrissimi regis Arturi, quod cum, in quadam fes- 
tiyitate natalis Domini, apad Karlium strenuiesimum adolescentem, filiam 
scilicet regis Niitli, dictum Ider, insignii militaribus decorasset, et eundem, 
experiendi causa, in montem Banarum nunc dictum Brentecnol, ubi tres 
gigantes malefactis famosissimos esse didicerat, contra eosdem dimicaturum 
dnxisset ; idem tiro, Arturnm et suoa comites ignorantes praecedens, dictos 
gigantes fortiter aggressus, mira caede trucidavit. Quobus peremptis, 
Arturue adveniens, dictum Ider nimio labore deficientem, et sui omnino 
impotem in extasi collapsum, inyeniens, eundem quasi defnnctum cum suis 
lamentabatur. Bediens ergo ad sua cum inefiabili tristitia, corpus, quod 
exanirae existimabat, ibidem reliquit, donee vehiculum ad illud reportan- 
dum illuc destinasset. Sese etiam necis ejus causam reputans, quia tardius 
ad auxilium ejus venerat, cum demum Glastoniam adveniret, ibidem quater 
viginti monachos pro anima ejusdem instituit, possessiones et territoria ad 
eorum sustentationem, aurum atque argentum, calices, et alia ornamenta 
ecclesiastica largiens abundanter." — D. A., p. 47, 
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the history of the Arthurian donation. William, following a 
charter, ascribed the gift of Brent to Ini. At a later time, 
after the name of Arthur had become associated with Glaston- 
bury, an interpolator thought that the hold of the monastery 
on Brent could be strengthened, if it could be made to appear 
that the territory had been presented by the famous Briton, 
for the soul of a knight of the Round Table, who had 
redeemed the land from the oppression of monsters. But 
how, if the property already belonged to Glastonbury, could 
Ini have been able to cede the estate a second time? The 
natural refuge was to describe the grant as a restitution. It 
so happened that William had mentioned Bertwald, an abbot 
preceding Ini's reign, as a seceder from the rule ; Bertwald, 
accordingly, was a convenient person to whom the surrender 
might be attributed; in order to accomplish this result, 
the reworker interpolated an anticipatory notice, and altered 
the mention of William in such manner as to make it appear 
that the renunciation of Bertwald did not consist simply in 
deserting Glastonbury for Reculver, but constituted a piece 
of treachery which would be explained in its proper place. 
How much of the legend concerning Ider and the giants 
did the reviser invent ? All that can be said is, that writing 
probably at the end of the twelfth century, his object was to 
select some hero who figured in the courtly, that is to say the 
Anglo-Norman, romance of that period ; such a personage 
was Ider, son of Nut. It may have been that at the time 
€xisted a romance in which Ider destroyed giants ; but the 
scenery, dependent as it is on the manner in which Glaston- 
bury was connected with Brent, and introduced for a purpose, 
must be considered as decoration supplied solely by his fancy. 
The account itself exhibits evidence of such invention ; that 
the donation should be made by error, and for the soul of a 
man not really dead, adds a touch of comic absurdity, of 
which no Arthurian poem could have been guilty.^ 

' The ultimate source of the narration is the account given by Geoffrey, 
His. Beg. Brit., x, of Arthur's encounter with the giant of Mont St. Michel. 
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(5) Territory unnamed. — In 704, Ini bestowed an unspeci- 
fied territory upon monks serving under abbot Heoigisl, in 
the church of Mary, Mother of God, and St. Patrick, to the 
end that they may be free to exercise monastic discipline and 
enjoy their rights of suffrage.^ 

(6) Benefactions are enumerated made by Ini to abbots 
Berwald, Albert and Echfrid. 

A series of notices are now introduced, having relation 
to Ini : — 

(1) This king is said to have founded the Church of the 
Apostles ; verses are cited composed for the occasion, 

(2) A curious passage is intercalated, in which the writer 
undertakes to name the several churches formerly belonging 
to Glastonbury; four are mentioned : namely, beside St. 
Mary's and that of Peter and Paul, one built by St. David, 
and one by the twelve descendants of Cuneda ; these are said 
to have been situated east of the old church.^ 

The Church of the Apostles adjoined St. Mary's on its 
eastern side, so that there could have been no room for the 
edifices mentioned, and the passage must be a late addition.' 

(3) Account is given of the furniture belonging to a silver 
chapel of Ini. 

Such inventories seem not to have been included in William's 
scheme, and the section is a later contribution. 

In that narration the king himself proceeds in advance, and slays the giant. 
I am inclined to think that the story in De Antiquiiale is a free invention 
on this model. 

' The gift is found in an extant charter. Birch, No. 109, where the lacuna 
is supplied, so that it appears at first sight as if the charter were the source 
of the notice in De Antiquitate ; however, further examination shows that 
in this case a scribe has simply written in a paragraph copied from Ini's 
charter to the churches of Wessex, Birch, No. 108 ; the document is there- 
fore only a copy from the Antiquity. 

^The writer who supposed Rosina to be the seat of St. David, (see 
above, p. 491, notes 3, 4) only speaks of the saint as building another 
church (not in Glastonbury). The present passage, D. A., p. 54, is by a 
third hand. 

' See Willis, op. cit., p. 17. 
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(4) The so-called Great Charter of Ini. This singular 
document, which forms the second extract in Gesta Regum, 
will hereafter be the theme of comment. 

(5) A notice of the king's journey to Rome, and of his 
saintly death. The language resembles that of the first 
recension of Gesta Regum. 

After an item showing a donation of Aethelheard, the 
treatise recites the charter of Cuthred, which is introduced 
as the third extract of Gesta Regum. 

Up to this point the means for comparison, furnished by 
Gesta Regum and by charters, have been sufficient, as I think, 
to determine with sufficient precision what sections of De 
Aniiquitate represent the original work of William, and in 
what manner these were altered and expanded by revisers. 
About half the document is thus explained. In the remain- 
ing portion of the cartulary (making about a quarter of the 
whole work) such facilities do not serve. The extracts in 
the later recensions of Gesta Regum, including three charters 
and a papal bull, are not adequate for the purpose. It is 
likely that the additions do not form anywhere near as large 
a part of the matter ; yet it has appeared that in passages 
relating to the Northumbrian relics, the recaster proceeded 
with a very free hand. For the objects of the present dis- 
cussion, however, this part of the Antiquity is of secondary 
interest, as not containing allusions bearing on the Arthurian 
problem. 

William, ambitious of brevity, seems to have limited his 
cartulary to Saxon abbots; by an interpolation, a second hand 
opened a door for extension of the history into Norman time.^ 

To the body of the treatise William seems to have appended 
two other chapters. 

' " Et quia jam ad tempera Normannorum venimus, et abbatum post 
illud tempus nota sunt et facta et nomina, his (paulisper) omissis, ponam 
illorum vocabula, qui episcopi et archiepiscopi fiierant alias electi de ilia 
ecclesia." — D. A., p. 91. The word "paulisper," which makes nonsense of 
the passage, may safely be set down as an interpolation. 
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(1) A list of Glastonbury monks who had received episco- 
pal promotion ; the genuineness of the section is guaranteed 
by a mention in Gesta Regvm; ^ the roll, however, has undei"- 
gone interpolation at the hands of the reviser.^ 

(2) A summary of donations made to the several abbots. 
That the account emanates from William is made likely by 
the style; here also, however, interpolation has been busy. 
In the original draft, the first item must have been the 
donation of the isle of Glastonbury, by that unnamed king 
of Devon, with whose benefaction William had begun his 
cartulary ; a redactor has prefixed mention of the Arthurian 
present ; the addition apparently was made by a third hand.* 

William ended with an epilogue, retained in the existing 
text.* 

The treatise of William has been concluded ; but other 
hands have added an appendix, containing a series of docu- 
ments : — 

(1) A LIST OF ABBOTS. — The roll is brought down to 1234." 

(2) Limits and principal localities of the Twelve 

'G. iJ., p. 224. 

^An enumeration of robes, etc., said to have sent by abbot Brithwold, 
is incongruous with the style and purpose of William's work, and doubtless 
comes from a reviser. — D. A., pp. 94, 95. 

' (Imprimis, rex Arturus, tempore Britonum, dedit Brentemareys, Pow- 
eldone, cum multis aliis terris in confinio sitis, pro anima Ider, ut supra 
tactum est, quas terras, per Anglos tunc paganos supervenientes ablatas, 
iterum, post eorum conversionem ad fidem, restituerunt, cum pluribus aliis, 
unde) rex Domnoniae dedit terram appellatam Yneswitherim [read Ines- 
witrin], v hidas." — D. A., p. 96. 

The addition in parentheses is evidently interpolated. The loss of the 
territory is here ascribed to the rapacity of heathen Saxons, whereas the 
previous account (p. 495) had attributed it to the treachery of abbot 
Bertwald. 

*The epilogue, dealing in praises of Henry of Blois, seems to bear 
marks of William's style. 

' The date, to my mind, makes it very likely that the appended docu- 
ments, added by other hands, were affixed in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. So thought Holtzmann. 
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Hides. — This name, used as an equivalent for the isle of 
Glastonbury, was found in the opening section ; but it now 
receives an extension of meaning, being taken as the designa- 
tion of an extensive territory. The reason for such expansion 
is frankly given ; to the Twelve Hides, we are told, belong 
certain peculiar privileges. 

The composition of a terrier was foreign to William's 
scheme ; here again we have the work of a third hand. 

(3) Accounts op Norman abbots. — (a) Thurstan. — Re- 
specting the dispute of this abbot with the bishop of Wells 
is given a story, hereafter to be made subject of comment. 
Another chapter recites his controversy with Saxon monks, 
who objected to innovations. The abbot called in his soldiers, 
who pursued the monks to the church, and shot them down 
even at the altar. One of the brothers employed as his shield 
a crucifix ; an arrow wounded the cheek of the image, whence 
gushed a river of blood, which cascaded down the steps ;^ the 
Injurer took flight, but dashed out his brains on the stones 
of the entrance. 

William relates this occurrence in Gesta Pontificum,^ but in 
a different and more sober manner ; we hear nothing of the 
stream of blood or death of the culprit ; the account is 
certainly from a different hand. 

(b) Herlewin. — The second Norman abbot is excused from 
the accusation of parsimony, on the ground that his wealth 
was employed in order to redeem alienated possessions of the 
monastery. 

(3) Privileges. — An account is given of the privileges 
of monks, in the way of food and clothing. 

(4) Papal bull. — In connection with a mention of the 

^ "Sagitta, imaginem dominicam in cruce defixam subtus genua vulne- 
rans, sanguinis rivulum ex eadem prodnxit/' — D. A., p. 115. 

2 " Nam et furor insanentium, dum eminus monachos impetit, crudfixum 
sagittis inhorrere fecerat." — O. P., p. 197. 

This is the crucifix already noted as an especially holy relic of St. 
Mary's. See above, p. 483. 
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last abbot, is inserted a bull (ungenuine) by Calixtus II, in 
favor of Glastonbury, as an especial charge of the Holy See. 
Epilogue. — An epilogue recites the praises of Henry of 
Blois. This has every appearance of having proceeded from 
the pen of William. 

The examination now ended may justify an opinion as to 
the relation between William's apology and the existing 
treatise. While at Glastonbury, William prepared a UbeUus 
of modest dimensions, such as might be thrown off in the 
interim between the two books of his Life of Dunstan. The 
body of his work consisted of notices respecting early saints, 
and a cartulary, exhibiting donations arranged according to 
the series of abbots. Prefixed were a prologue and three 
introductory chapters, and appended a list of promotions 
and summary of estates. A brief epilogue concluded the 
document. 

This simple treatise was completely recast, and underwent 
expansion sufficient to at least treble its volume. In this 
work were occupied several hands. The Arthurian passages, 
as will appear, were probably introduced in 1191 ; but the 
work of revision continued well into the thirteenth century. 

The reworkers labored to exalt the dignity of Glastonbury, 
after the destruction of its edifices had cast a shadow on the 
foundation. In some measure the work was made to form 
a guide-book to the new Church of St. Mary. Instead of a 
Defence of the Antiquity of Glastonbury, the book was turned 
into a treatise on its Antiquities (as it has frequently been 
designated by modern scholars).^ 

Certain chapters were interpolated with a special aim, 
inasmuch as they were intended to bear on the controversy 
of Glastonbury with Wells; and this quarrel must now 
receive consideration. 

The claim of exemption from episcopal supervision, made 
for all possessions of the monastery in Somerset, could not 

' Even by Stubbs, in his preface to Oegta Begum, pp. xxvii-xxx. 
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but bring it into conflict with the bishop of Wells. In 
De Antiquitate we read that in the reign of William I the 
bishop of Wells, at a council, attacked the abbots of Muchelney 
and Athelney, and that the former declared his right to plead 
only in the court of Glastonbury ; in defence of this conten- 
tion abbot Thurstan made a statement, in which he adduced 
charters of Kentwin and Ini, proving that no person save the 
abbot of Glastonbury was entitled to exercise jurisdiction 
over the churches named ; this position was sustained by the 
king and the archbishop ; the bishop of Wells complied, and 
did plead in Glastonbury, but lost his suit.^ 

This absurd account, as already shown, was supplied by a 
later hand ; that the monasteries named were ever under the 
control of Glastonbury was one of the impudent forgeries 
abundant in the literature of the monastery, of a class kindred 
with earlier pretensions, which had been familiar to William 
himself. 

In the charter of Ini, cited in the Antiquity, and included 
by William in the third recension of Oesta Begum, the bishop 
of Wells is forbidden to set up his chair in Glastonbury 
itself, or in any of its seven dependent churches, namely, 
Brent, Moorlinch, Sowy, Shapwick, Street, Butleigh, Pilton, 
their chapels and islands ; the bishop is to possess houses in 
Pilton and Poholt, but only with right of sojourn for one 
night; if inflated by pride he transgress the prohibition, he 
is to lose the mansions.^ 

Of the churches in dispute, two, we know not why, seem 
to have stood on a footing different from the rest. These 
were Breut and Pilton. In a papal letter of John XV, 
included in the fifth extract of Oesta Begum, they are named 
first, and the other five enumerated separately.^ In a fic- 

^D.A.,1U{. •■' G. 2J., pp. 36-39. 

'The papal letter is given in Oesta Begum, p. 172. William knew it 
only as interpreted iu the interests of Glastonbury ; by comparing a 
better text, we have an example of the manner in which Glastonbury 
editors proceeded. " In ecclesia sanctae Dei genetricis Mariae quae nun- 
cupatur Glestingaburugh (quae totius Britanniae prima, et ab antiquis 
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titious charter of Henry II, given by Adam of Domerham, 
the place of Brent is taken by Ditchet, while Pilton is still 
named as one of the seven churches.^ The title of Glaston- 
bury to Brent must have seemed imperfect. 

The dispute over Brent and Pilton lasted until 1173, when 
it was settled by a compromise, the principle of which was, 
that the revenues of the disputed churches, in the form of 
prebends, were to be held by the abbot of Glastonbury acting 
in the quality of canon of "Wells. The abbot (Robert) did 
enter the chapter of Wells, but found his dignity subject to 
intolerable humiliations ; he retired, and in so doing forfeited 
the churches, which passed out of the possession of Glaston- 
bury.^ 

The defeat was bitterly resented; Adam of Domerham, 
writing a century later, cannot conceal a blush of shame. It 
was a principle at Glastonbury that no such surrender was to 
be accepted as final ; under the succeeding abbot, Henry of 
Soilli, attempts were made to reopen the case.' 

primoribus ad proprietatem et tutelam Bomani pontificis pertinere dinosci- 
tur) et praedia et villas (sed et ecclesiis de Brente, de Piltune, quas 
Ina rege dante operam, cum aliis ecclesiis quas juste et canonice possidet, 
scilicet Soweie, Stret, Merlinc, Budecale, Sapewice . . . .) ab ejus jure tua 
avida cupiditate diripuisse." See D. Wilkins, Concilia, i, 257. 

Evidently the interpolatoV (who may have not long antedated William) 
had never heard of Arthur as donator of Brent, which he regarded as a 
gift of Ini. 

'Adam de Domerham, p. 337. The king confirms gifts of predecessors, 
Eadgar, Eadmund, Kentwin, Cuthred, etc., including Arthur, who receives 
the epithet "inclitus" (that of the inscription of 1191). The extravagant 
pretensions of Glastonbury as fount of all English religion. Mother of 
Saints, etc., are copied from the charter of Ini. A charter of Henry II, 
Adam, p. 479, does indeed make that king say that he had inspected a 
document of his predecessor ; but this charter also is evidently a forgery. 
Baist is therefore wrong in citing the ungenuine instrument as proof 
that in the reign of Henry II the legend of Arthur was naturalized at 
Glastonbury. ''Adam, pp. 259, 351. 

^Adam, pp. 232 fE, gives documents from Wells, purporting to be con- 
firmations by abbot Henry of the cession made by his predecessor Robert. 
Equally fictitious are papers in which Reginald, bishop of Wells, is made 
to surrender authority over the seven churches of the archidiaconate 
{among which Brent and Pilton do not appear). — Adam, p. 345. 
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The controversy gave birth to a crop of fictitious charters; 
such production by no means ceased with the generation 
of William of Malmesbury. Adam of Domerham begins his 
work with a libellus ascribed to Henry of Blois, in which 
that abbot is made to recount numerous cases in which he 
was able to recover properties abandoned without consent of 
the monks. One of these examples relates to Brent Marsh. 
Abbot Herlewin had been induced to deed away an estate, on 
the ground of its uselessness. While making his perambu- 
lation, arriving at the mouth of the Axe, he perceived a 
well-dyked field, waving (as the writer poetically says) with 
golden ears sweetly murmuring to the gentle breeze; the 
abbot, inquiring the title of the estate, was told that it was 
named Useless; he saw the fraud, and reclaimed the pi'operty.' 

Among inventions dictated by hankering for lost power 
belongs the Arthurian donation. At a time when the church 
of South Brent had passed out of the control of Glastonbury, 
it occurred to the abbot, or a monk, that the case of the 
foundation could be strengthened, if it could be made to 
appear that the district had been bestowed by the famous 
Arthur. This representation was made possible by the con- 
nection of Glastonbury with the British king, arising from 
the exhumation of his remains made by abbot Henry in 1191. 

Of the disinterment exist two accounts, nearly contem- 
porary, and in general accordant.^ 

Chronica Majora recites that the bones of the king were 
found in an oaken coffin, near which was discovered a leaden 
cross, bearing the inscription : Hie jacet inclitus rex Arturus, 
in insula Avallonia seyuUus.^ 

1 "Nullius proficui."— Adam, p. 308. 

'Baist, op. eil., p. 338, makes three extant accounts, namely, those of 
Adam of Domerham (about IZdO), Annals of Morgan (Fourteenth century), 
and Giraldus. But the Annals of Margan copy from Chronica Majora (year 
1191), while Adam paraphrases from Giraldus, with some attention to the 
statement of Chronica Majora, 

""Eodem anno [1191] inventa sunt apud Glastoniam ossa famossissimi 
regis Britanniae Arthuri, in quodam vetustissima recondito sarcophago, 
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More interesting is the story of Giraldus Cambrensis, who 
has left two separate notices of the occurrence/ respecting 
which he writes as an eye-witness, having taken the pains 
to visit Glastonbury in the year of the discovery ; ^ he was 
personally conducted by abbot Henry, who acted as cicerone.* 

Giraldus informs us that the wooden coffin was found 
sixteen feet below the surface; at a distance of seven feet 
was a stone, in which, on the lower part, had been set a 
leaden cross, provided with an inscription turned toward the 
stone, so as not to be externally visible ; * the motive for such 
precaution was fear lest the Saxons might insult the remains 
of their great adversary. The gigantic bones of Arthur 
occupied two-thirds of the space, the remainder being taken 
up with those of his wife. In the course of the excavation 
appeared the golden hair of a lady ; a lewd monk, who 
snatched at the hair, slipped and fell backward into the pit. 
The inscription on the cross ran : Hie jacet inclitus rex 
Arthm; cum Wennevereia uxore sua secunda in insula Aval- 
Ionia.^ The abbot removed the bones, which he placed in a 
marble tomb within the church of St. Mary. 

circa quod duae antiquissimae piramides stabant erectae, in quibus literae 
exaratae, sed ob nimium barbariem et deformitatem legi minime potue- 
runt." 

^ De p-incipis instruclione, I, and Speculum ecclesiae, II, 8-10. The former 
was written in 1217, the latter (the last work of Giraldus) some years later. 

^Abbot Henry (appointed in 1189) died in 1193. During the same year 
Giraldus, who had previously been resident in Wales, went to Paris, and 
remained abroad for six years ; so that he could have been shown the grave 
by Henry only in the year 1191. 

' " Crucem banc extractam a lapide, dicto abbate Henrico ostendente, 
prospeximus, et literas has legimus." — iv, 50. 

*"Ijnde et crux plumbea lapide supposito, non superius ut nostris solet 
diebus, sed inferiori potius ex parte infixa, namque tractavimus literas has 
insculptas et non eminentes et exstantes, sed m.igis interius ad lapidem 
versas, continebat. . . . "-De princ. instruct., Vlll, 127. — Spec, eccles. makes 
it clear that the lettered part of the cross was turned toward the stone. 

* In /Spec, eccles. the phrases are transposed : " Hie jacet sepultus inclitus 
rex Arthurius, in insula Avallonia cum Wennevereia uxore sua secunda." — 
IV, 49. 
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By both authorities the discovery is described as a surprise. 
The Chronicles affirm that the grave was revealed by acci- 
dent, in digging the grave of a monk who, during his lifetime, 
had expressed a desire for that particular place of sepulture.' 
Giraldus states that the find came as result of a long search 
on part of the abbot, who was directed by historical documents 
in his possession, by semi-legible letters on the Arthurian 
pyramids, and by visions of monks.^ 

Giraldus makes an additional statement, of the sort that 
inspires scepticism in all human testimony. He tells us that 
the inquiry was undertaken at the advice of Henry II, who 
assured the abbot that Arthur was interred between the 
pyramids (crosses), as he had himself learned from an old 
British bard ; he further affirms that the same king ordered 
the removal of the relics to the church of St. Mary, which 

^"Inventa autem sunt hac occasione. Dum enim ibidem effoderunt, 
ut monachum quendam sepelirent qui hunc locum sepulturae vehementi 
desiderio in vita sua praeoptaverat, quoddam reperiunt sarcophagum, cui 
crux plumbea superposita fuerat, in qua exaratnm erat : " Hie jacet inclitus 
Britonum rex Arthurus, in insula Avalonis sepiiltus. Locus autem ille 
paludibus undique inclusus, olim insula Avalonis, id est pomorum insula, 
vocatus." Compare the monastic visions which, at a later time, preceded 
the discovery of the body of .Joseph of Arimathea. 

In 1277 Edward I caused the bones to be taken up, and reinterred ; 
among other things was found a silver image of Arthur's queen, with the 
right ear cut o% and other signs of strife. — Adam, pp. 587 ff. 

' " Cum autem aliqua indicia corporis ibi inveniendi ex scripturis suis, 
aliqua ex litteris pyramidibus impressis, quamquam nimia plurimum 
antiquitate deletis, aliqua quoque per visiones et revelationes bonis viris 
et religiosis factas, maxime et evidentissime rex Angliae Henricus secundus, 
sicut ab historico cantore Britone audierat antique, totum monachis indica- 
vit, quod profunde, scilicet in terra per xvi pedes ad minus, corpus 
inveniret, et non in lapideo tumulo, sed in quercu cavata. — vill, 127. 
Dixerat enim ei pluries, sicut ex gestis Britonum et eorum cantoribus 
historiis rex audierat, quod inter pyramides duas quae postmodum erectae 
fuerant in sacro coemiterio, sepultus fuit Arthurus." — IV, 49. 

We perceive that after the exhumation was invented a British bard 
who was said to have predicted it, just as in the later case of Joseph of 
Arimathea and Melkinus. 

4 
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Arthur had especially loved and endowed.' But Henry died 
before the appointment of the abbot, who came from another 
foundation ; so that the account of the historian cannot be 
correct, and we must suppose that after the lapse of a quarter 
of a century his memory was defective.^ The mention of the 
ancient bard is evidence only of the tendency to seek con- 
firmation of Arthurian fables in imaginary Cymric literature. 
Giraldus was especially interested in the discovery, because 
in his opinion it supplied an explanation of the fantastic 
stories familiar in Arthurian romances, in which the Briton 
was said to have been carried by fairies to Avalon,* Plainly 
no idea of the king's connection with Glastonbury had occurred 
to the mind of the writer ; had there been in Wales any such 
notion, prior to 1191, Giraldus was in a position to be familiar 
with it; his surprise, therefore, gives good ground for the 

'"Dictus autem abbas corpore reperto, monitus quoque dicto regis 
Henrici, marmoreum in sepulchrum fieri fecit egregium, tanquam patrono 
loci Ulius praecipuo, qui scilicet ecclesiam illam prae caeteris regni cunctis 
plus dilexerat. — iv, 61. Mariae Glastoniensem ecclesiam plus dilexit et 
prae caeteris longe majori devotione promovit." — vni, 126. 

The notice of Arthur's endowment of St. Mary's has reference to the 
donation of Brent; this present, therefore, as well as the addition concern- 
ing the king's interment in the cemetery, was found in the text of De 
Antiguitate used by Giraldus. 

' It is, however, possible that abbot Henry may have pretended to Giraldus 
that he had received his suggestion from the king, at a time when the 
abbot was still prior of Bermondsey. 

'"Itaque Arthuro ibi mortaliter vulnerato corpus ejusdem in insulam 
Avalloniam, quae nunc Glastonia dicitur, a nobili matrona quadam ejusque 
cognata et Morgan! vocata est delatum, quod postea defunctum in dicto 
coemiterio sacro eadem procuranti sepultum fuit. Propter hoc enim 
fabulosi Britones et eorum cantores fingere solebant, quod dea quaedam 
phantastica, scilicet et Morganis dicta, corpus Arthur! in insulam detulit 
Avalloniam ad ejus vulnera sananda. — iv, 49. Hujus autem corpus, quod 
quasi phantasticum in fine, et longum per spiritus ad longinqua transla- 
tum, neque morti obnoxium fabulae confinxerant, his nostris diebus apud 
Glastoniam inter lapideas pyramides duas in coemiterio sacro quondam 
erectas, profundius in terra quercu concava reconditur, et signatum miris 
indiciis et quasi miraculosis, est inventum et in ecclesiam cum honore 
translatum raarmoreoque decenter tumulo commendatum." — vill, 127. 
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belief that the story was unknown, until, at a time when 
advertisement was desirable, it pleased Glastonbury to exploit 
the fame of Arthur, just as it had already appropriated the 
renown of Dunstan, David, and Gildas.' 

Alleged traditions of modern record, professing to connect 
Glastonbury with Arthur and Joseph of Arimathea, are too 
artificial and tenuous to deserve consideration.^ 

In conformity with this conclusion is the character of 
twelfth century Arthurian romance, to which Avalon is 
known only as a fairy isle. On the other hand, the prose 
romance identifies Avalon with Glastonbury; the change, 
which may be dated as early as the first years of the thir- 
teenth century, must be attributed to the influence of the new 
edition of De Antiquitate. 

It is not possible with certainty to determine in what year 
the recast was completed and published. Earlier than 1191 
it could not have been, inasmuch as the reviser was acquainted 
with the precise spot in which it had pleased abbot Henry to 
exhume the bones of Arthur. Nor is it very likely that the 
work was accomplished at a period much later. In and after 

' It is not necessary to suppose that the abbot invented the grave itself 
as well as its connection with Arthur. Perhaps, as Baist suggests, and as 
the mention of Chronica Majora gives some reason to believe, in course 
of digging may have been found bones of unusual size ; an enthusiastic 
monk may have had a revelation that these remains were Arthurian ; the 
abbot, considering that in the needy circumstances of Glastonbury such 
opportunity was providential, may have then " salted " his mine after the 
manner of a modern prospector; in so doing, as Baist suggests, he may 
have done no more than an average twelfth century abbot would deem 
right and expedient. Adam of Domerham adds the significant notice, 
which he may have taken from monastic tradition, that the abbot enclosed 
the ground with curtains during process of exploration. 

^ Hearne, History of Antiquities, pp. 3 ff. Joseph and his company arrive 
in Avalon, and rest on Weary-all Hill; Joseph plants his staff, which 
grows into a thorn-three budding every Christmas. 

It has already appeared that Joseph did not become a Glastonbury saint 
before the fourteenth century. 

Of a staff budding into a tree, we have had another example in that of 
Benignus. 
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1192 the minds of the monks were fully occupied with 
their desperate situation, and protest against the bishop 
of "Wells. It seems to me lii?ely that the edition was 
accomplished in the year of the disinterment, under direc- 
tion of the abbot, and formed part of the plans of that 
functionary for utilizing the fame of Arthur ; it would have 
helped to silence sceptics, if William of Malmesbury could 
be cited as authority for Arthur's interment at Glaston- 
bury. The oflScial sanction under which the document was 
introduced would have been sufficient to secure its immediate 
acceptance. 

The text of the recension was not identical with that 
which we possess; it seems likely that in the thirteenth 
century the book underwent a second reconstruction, while, 
for minor additions, several other hands are here and there 
visible. 

Another great branch of Arthurian romance may exhibit 
the influence of the revised edition. Before the end of the 
twelfth century, an author who calls himself Robert of Boron 
composed a poem, in which the principal part is played by 
Joseph of Arimathea, who is the head of a company destined 
to arrive at Avalon, described, no longer as a distant isle, but 
as a low-lying and desolate district in the West ; ^ such repre- 
sentation can apply only to Glastonbury. The companions of 
Joseph include twelve nephews; these may answer to the 
twelve disciples of Philip, who, according to De Antiqui- 
taie, founded St. Mary's. The composition, apparently, was 
intended to make the first part of a long romance, which 
was never completed ; so far as can now be discovered, 
Robert wrote no more ; ^ but the fragment received the atten- 

^ The extant text has " Vaus d'Ayaron," where the name seems to be 
merely a scribal error for Avalon. See my Legend of the Holy Orail and 
the Perceval of Orestien of Troyes, C. W. Sever & Co., Cambridge, Mass., 1902, 
p. 94. 

' The Merlin, in my opinion, is no work of Eobert. See my Legend of 
the Holy Orail, pp. 32, 34. 
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tion of continuators, and was made the basis for the romances 
which deal with the Holy Grail.^ 

That forgeries, in themselves of no value, may nevertheless 
produce important literary consequences, and become the 
impulse to works possessing a high order of merit, is quite 
natural ; we have an example, on a larger scale, in the effect 

'Kobert makes Joseph to be the head of a company, of which the 
principal members are his twelve nephews, headed by Alain. In the 
course of his wanderings, Joseph carries the sacred vessel called Oraal, 
which he has received from Christ ; this he is charged to deliver to his 
nephew Alain, who in turn must transmit it to his own son, at the time 
of the story yet unborn, but to be the fruit of a marriage hereafter to be 
contracted. Joseph himself does not proceed to the West, while Alain, 
after receiving the vessel, departs in that direction, accompanied by his 
brothers. A disciple named Petrus takes the same direction, but journeys 
separately; this personage, we are told, is one day to indoctrinate the 
unnamed son of Alain (evidently before the latter has met his father, and 
become aware of his destiny as possessor of the Graal). As Robert never 
wrote the sequel, the purport of which is thus indicated, his idea can only 
be guessed by these hints. It now seems to me likely that he may have 
formed the plan of a romance to proceed somewhat as follows. Alain, 
after arrival in the West, is to marry and have a son, but embrace religion 
(perhaps under the influence of the Apostle Philip), and desert his wife, 
in order to live as a hermit in Glastonbury, and become the founder of St. 
Mary's. The son is to grow up, set out in quest of his lost father (as 
Crestien makes Perceval abandon his mother), and on the road fall in 
with Petrus, from whom he is to obtain instruction (as Perceval from his 
knightly preceptor). The youth, arriving at Glastonbury, is to find his 
father Alain, look upon the holy vessel, and ask a question (after the 
analogy of Perceval), in virtue of which he becomes himself an owner 
of the Graal. He, however, is to have a son (again after the suggestion of 
the Perceval), who will continue the line; in this manner arises a race 
of Fisher Kings, to which, after ten generations, Perceval belongs. If 
these conjectures are correct, Eobert intended to write, not a romance 
intended to rival Crestien's, but an introduction to the latter's poem, giv- 
ing the origin of Perceval's line ; the history, as belonging to the apostolic 
age, would naturally take an apocryphal and pietistic tinge, instead of the 
chivalric spirit belonging to Crestien's composition. A series of continua- 
tors, by concording the incomplete works of Crestien and Robert, produced 
the so-called Legend of the Orail; this legend, therefore, must be considered 
as included in Glastonbury literature, being dependent for its impulse on 
the revised edition of De Antiguitate. 
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produced at an earlier time by the history of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. 

At all events, it may safely be concluded that William 
of Malmesbury, in his apology for Glastonbury, did not 
reverse opinions enunciated in his history, nor utilize the 
British fables there condemned; that he has been made 
responsible for such inconsistency, results exclusively from 
the activity of reworkers who have altogether altered the 
character of his simple libeUus. 

William Wells Newell. 



